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Next Week—More and Better Fruit and Nut Special 





























































That cooks as 
fast as gas 
and cheaper 


| Improved Blue Chimney 
NEW PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stove 


Gives you all the cooking advantages, 
cleanlinesss and comfort of the city 
range at less cost both in price 
and operation, 


Mie Quick, Handy 
Perfection Oil Heater 
Puts the heat right where you 


want it when you want it in any 
room. 
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For Best Results use 


FIRE PROOF OIL 


(KEROSENE) 












If your dealer cannot supply you, write to the nearest Standard Oil Company 
(Ky.) Agency at Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., Louisville, Ky., 
Atlanta, Ga., or Jackson, Miss. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


NCORPORATED Z 









































Half & Half Cotton Seed 


Pure, Sound Seed 
from First Picking . 


Our Northern Grown Tennessee 


HALF& HALF COTTON | 


Is no doubt the Earliest, 
| Quickest Maturing, Heaviest 
Yielding Cotton Known. 














Our Free Booklet tells how we grew two 
Bales to the Acre this Year, under Boll 
Weevil conditions. 








For Free Booklet and Price List 


ADDRESS 


Crook Brothers, 


—-— 







Luray, Tenn. 

























This Issue and Next 


By the Managing Editor 











HAT messages of good cheer 

and of’ greatest worth can we 
take to our readers this week?” is 
the question eternally asked of them- 
selves by the editors of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. “What will be of most 
timely aid in meeting this week’s 
farm problems?” “What must farm- 
ers know now to enable them to 
make more money this week or next, 
or this season or next?” The fact 
that the editors ask themselves these 
questions each week and earnestly 
try to answer them, we believe, ac- 
counts for the pride with which good 
farmers say, “We read The Progres- 


sive Farmer.” 


&% % 8 
“Is Southern Soft Pork Superior?” 
asks Dr. Tait 3utler, one of 


authorities 
users of 


the remost livestock 
of the South. Ask the 
“Smithfield Hams,” suggested Mr. F. 
J. Rothpletz, formerly our poultry 
editor. If you'll read Dr. Butler’s an- 
swer to the question you'll see where 
the real trouble lies. Page 6. 
S38 


Dr. Clarence Poe is generally rec- 
s one of the South’s guiding 

matters of codperative 
Having contributed great- 
the codper- 


ognized a 
geniuses in 
marketing 

ly to the development of 
ative marketing associations through- 
out the South he naturally has the 
right to keep hammering on those 
principles of management most nec- 
essary for their continuous success. 


Page 5 
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Growing Cotton 
The Boll Weevil 


DollarsandCents ® 





A Big Question that 


Over the Top 


helps to solve. It has proven the best 
cotton under weevil conditions. More 
dollars per acre. 


Why? 
Earliest maturing, quick heavy fruiter, 
dwarf stalk, close jointed, hard tough | 


rind, 
Besides 
One and one-sixteenth staple, drouth 
resistant good ginning percentage, 
large well shaped boll. 
| 
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Pure Graded Seed 


Best obtainable on the market from re- 
sponsible growers. Write for free 
booklet and prices. 


F. H. ROBARTS 
Box 1872 Atlanta, Ga. 


—_— — 




















MERICAN(ORN P_iLe 
Make Best Meal— Most Money 


Fine Corn Meal without heating, 
High Grade Whole 
Wheat Flour, Grits, 
Hog Feed, Etc. 
Find out about the 
mproved cleaning 
system and better 
; grade rocks. All sizes, 
x for any power—private 
or custom’ grinding. 


Send for Catalog 9H. 


AMERICAN MACHINERY CO. 


$8 SO. FORSYTH ST., ATLANTA, GA, 


Feed Millis, Saw Millis, Shingle Mills 
Engines, Belting Supplies. 























| Drake’s Cleveland Cotton Seed 


My Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed are the result 
f years of breeding and selection, under the su- 


pervision of Clemson College, ginned nh private 
agin and kept pure. My cotton is prolific, and se- 
lected for ideal type. Will grow a bale per acre 
under Boll Weevil conditions this seas Price 


$2 per bushel. 
J. WADE DRAKE, 








ANDERSON, 8S. *7 












your money by buying our Rust-proof, : 
leak roofing shipped direct from mill. Low 
prices on rat proof Corn Cribs, Grain Bins, 
House, Barn and Roof paints. Write today. 
Birmingham Iron Roofing and Fencing Co., 
P. O. Box 15%, Birmingham, Ala. 











Detaval 


because you have cream or butter, which 
bring good prices, to sell for cash, giving 
a good, steady income. You also have 
skim-milk, a wonderful feed for calves, 
pigs and chickens, all bringing in more 
money, and you keep the fertility of 
your soil on the farm. : 
_ But that isn’t all. A De Laval brings 
im more money because it gets all the 
cream, because it doesn’t waste it in the 
skim-milk, because it will give more 
years of service, because it is more con- 
venient to clean and operate, and be- 
cause it separates a richer, smoother and 
higher testing cream. That’s why there 
are over 2,500,000 De Lavals in use, 
and why they have won more than 
1,000 grand prizes. See your De 
Laval agent or send coupon for $ 
beautifully illustrated catalog. ae F 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


].—Be Careful in Grazing Winter Crops 


E MUST remember that we can easily get 
W “too much of a good thing” when it comes to 

grazing winter grain and winter cover crops, In 
the first place, we should not turn stock into such fields 
before there is growth enough to furnish good graz- 
ing. If we do this, then the stock will not only be on 
short rations, but will do material harm by tramping 
over the field in search of something to eat. If the 
soil is sandy this injury will be especially great and 
may destroy the stand while the stock get but little 
benefit. 

Do not graze winter grain or winter cover crops 
while the land is either wet or frozen. Trampling 
land while it is wet is very injurious to the land itself 
and to the crop, too. We all know how hard it is to 
make a good seedbed on land that has been trampled 
while wet. Trampling while wet may so seriously in- 
jure some soils that it will take several years to re- 
cover. 

Grazing when the ground is frozen hurts the crop 
and when there is only a thin frozen crust the stock’s 
feet break through this and kill out the crop in pro- 
portion to the amount of tramping down. But do not 
turn stock in just as soon as the ground thaws. It is 
wetter then than after a rain and more harm is done 
than at any other time. 

Do not graze heavily at any time, especially when 
the ground is very dry. Over-gfazing may destroy 
a good prospect for winter and early spring. Do not 
turn too many stock in or allow some to stay in too 
long. 


II.—Does Subsoiling Pay? 


and winter. But before we de- 


potash is mixed with four or five parts each of acid 
phosphate and chicken manure, the mixture is about 
the best that can be used for lettuce, onions, cabbage,, 
cauliflower, spinach and many other vegetables. 


IV.—Let’s Put “Winter Clothes” on the 
Garden 


OME winter beets, turnips, carrots and other simi- 
S lar root crops may remain uninjured all the win- 

ter when left in the open. But leaving them out 
and trusting to luck for a mild winter is uncertain and 
unbusinesslike. In fact, even the hardy crops, like 
those just mentioned and others like cabbage, onion, 
kale, mustard, etc., all are better and safer if given 
protection suited to each. 

There are three big advantages in hilling or pitting 
vegetables to be kept through the winter: (1) The 
risk of loss from severe freezing is removed, (2) We 
can get at the vegetables as we want them, and need 
not have to do without them when they are locked 
up in the frozen ground. (3) The land is released 
for manuring or for another crop and is not tramped 
in wet weather as would be the case should these 
crops be gathered as needed in all sorts of weather. 

Cabbage and collards should have the heads bent 
over towards the north and partly covered with earth 
—be sure to cover the stem right up to the lower 
leaves at least. Spinach, mustard, turnip greens, en- 
dive, shallots and tree onions, lettuce, as well as any 
young cabbage plants set for next spring’s crop, all 
will be helped if protected with brush or straw or 
both. 

But little time or labor is necessary to put “winter 
clothes” on the garden that will more than double its 
value through the next four months. 


New Jersey, there are millions of acres adapted to 
the pecan and they will succeed when the necessity for 
special care is fully realized. Now that the best varie- 
ties for various districts are known, the common mis- 
take of planting undesirable kinds may be entirely 
avoided. To succeed commercially it is necessary to 
avoid planting varieties not acceptable to the market. 
The public knows and appreciates the best, -and it is 
no more difficult or expensive to grow the best than 
to grow the inferior. 


Whether looked upon as a luxury or a food, the 
pecan stands high as an orchard crop. Jt need not be 
rushed to market as is necessary with the peach, nor 
does it require the expensive storage plants for hold- 
ing as is required by the apple. A well managed 
pecan orchard should prove to be a profitable in- 
vestment on many farms in Georgia, Alabama and 
Florida, if proper cultural methods and care are 
used. The beauty of the tree and its service for 
shade near the home, places the pecan among the 
best for ornamental purposes, and every surburban 
and country home should have at least a few trees 
of the best variety for that particular section 


VI.—Corn Should Be Shredded 


Promptly 


N ORDER that we may get full value from shred- 
[= fodder, the shredding must be done at the 
right time. Of course, the stalks must be dry 
when shredded, otherwise we may lose it—it will heat 
and spoil if stored before curing. On the other hand, 
fodder corn outdoors begins to lose its feeding value 
as soon as it has cured well, and the longer it remains 
exposed in the shock, the more feeding value it loses. 
Shredding and storing the shredded stalks as soon as 
they are in condition not only makes 





Tess best time to subsoil land is in the late fall 


cide to do any subsoiling let’s 
be sure that it pays. The results of the 
work done by the experiment stations 
in recent years indicate that when sub- 
soiling does pay, it is an exception and 
not the rule. Of course there are soils 
that would be benefited by deeper plow- 
ing, more organic maiter, liming and in 
some cases at least by drainage. 

Those of us who are farming with 
one horse will get very nearly all the 
benefit of subsoiling when we break our 
land with a good two-horse plow run- 
ning about seven inches deep, and turn- 
ing under a good covering of organic 
matter. 

Those of us who have been plowing 
four or five inches deep will get prac- 
tically full subsoiling benefit if we plow 
an inch deeper this fall or winter than 
has been our custom—or even two 
inches deeper, under some circum- 
stances, and especially when a consid- 
erable amount of humus-making mate- 
rial-is being plowed down. Deeper plow- 
ing, organic matter, and lime, with 
drainage where needed, will in a great majority of 
cases pay more than subsoiling will. 


III.—Too Valuable to Waste 


ENHOUSE manure is the richest and most 
H esisatt fertilizer made on the farm. If not 

kept dry, it may lose half or more than half its 
plant food value. If allowed to accumulate in the 
roosting places of fowls it is unhealthy for them. The 
garden is the best place for it; the orchard the second 
best, and the flowei yard and lawn come next, It 
will be more valuable and effective if used with equal 
parts of acid phosphate. If one part of muriate of 


better feed, but gets it in condition for 
us to use when it is of. greatest value as 
a feed, which is in the winter, 

When shredding is done by a hired 
traveling outfit, it is very necessary that 
the outfit be engaged early and that the 
shredding be done early. If the shred- 
ding is not done until March or later, 
then we not only lose much of the value 
of the feed, but the best time for its 
use has passed. 


VII.—Let’s Carefully Save 
All Ashes 


SHES from the wood we burn on 
Aw farms are valuable fertilizer 
and contain phosphoric acid, pot- 
ash, lime and magnesia. Ashes are min- 
eral plant food from plants ready to be- 
come plant food for other plants. Of 











LET THE BOYS HELP INSTALL WATERWORKS 
Here’s a picture of the boys at Lowe’s Grove rural high school finishing the job of 


putting in a waterworks system at their school. They saved about $200 by 
work themselves, says “Uncle P. F.” on page 18. 
of a course in vocational agriculture in their high school? 


V.—Some Pecans Should Pay 


HERE is ample reason for believing that the 
pecan will become America’s most popular nut. 
There is no doubt but that there is a place on 
the market for Southern-grown nuts, since of the 
several kinds of nuts found on Southern markets not 
one is extensively grown in the South. Besides, we 
believe that no nut sells for so high a price as the best 
quality pecan. Stuarts and Schleys of good grade sell 
readily at from 75 cents to $1 per pound and when 
gathered from well grown trees are highly profitable 
at half these prices. 
Throughout the Coastal Plains from Mexico to 


Are your boys getting the benefit 


course a bucketful of ashes does not in 
itself amount to very much. But all the 
bucketfuls that are burned in a year do 
amount to something and are worth 
saving and worth applying to some 
crop. One of the reasons for so much better 
growth being made by trees in the back yard is that 
they get the benefit of ashes, carelessly thrown out 
year after year. 


doing the 


The ashes burned in the average farm home if-ap- 
plied systematically either to orchard or garden will 
make a big difference in the quality and yield of our 
fruits or vegetables. Ashes are a good fertilizer for 
beans and peas. So let it be understood that 
all the ashes will be saved this winter and let’s pro- 
vide a place to store them where they will cause no 
danger of fire from them and where they will remain 
dry until needed. : 
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Sam Johnson Tells About Two Kinds of 
Economies 


~y AY, you made a mistake in your paper the other 
day. You got the heading of one of your pieces 
wrong. It was that piece Dr. Butler wrote. The 
piece was all right—I know, for I am trying it out 
right now—but the heading was wrong. You see here 
it says, ‘Little Economies in Feeding Hogs’.” 


Sam Johnson greeted us with this criticism of Dr. 
Butler’s page in The Progressive Farmer of October 
%, Sam seemed so intent on calling us down for an al- 
leged mistake that he forgot his usual cordial “howdy 
do.” He had picked up a copy of the issue of October 
13. and opened the paper at page 6. 


“What’s wrong with it, Sam?” we asked. 


“Man alive! What’s that ‘Little’ doing there in 
front of ‘Economies’? ‘Little Economies’! Why, man, 
knowing how to feed hogs is the biggest econ- 
omy in the whole hog business. It’s jam nigh the 
whole show. If you don’t feed’m right, you'll make 
scrubs out o’ pigs from the finest purebred sow in the 
whole country. That’s what Bud Weaver is doing 
now—making scrubs out of pigs from that $100 sow 
he bought at the sale last year—making scrubs out 
o'm!” 

“You see,” continued Sam, “Bud turned them pigs 
in his fine soy bean patch about a month ago and 
ain’t fed ‘em nothing at all—nary a grain of corn— 
nothing but soy beans and a little grass that they 
find at the ends of the rows—they found that them- 
selves. Bud won't listen to the county agent or no- 
body. Says the pigs will come out all right when they 
eat up all the soy beans and he starts feeding them 
corn—that’s what he thinks. Going to put ‘em in a 
close pen and feed ’em nothing but corn and water. 
The way he feeds them pigs is just like feeding a man 
nothing but meat for about fifty days and then for 
another fifty days feed him nothing but bread. How 
would you like that? How could you thrive on such 
rations? But Bud just won’t look at it that way. Not 
even when he sees my pigs—hogs they are now.” 

Sam stopped talking and took on an air that indi- 
cuted he had nothing further to say. We had become 
deeply interested in his observations and wanted to 
hear more. 

“What are you feeding your hogs?” we asked. 

“Feeding ’em corn, fish meal, and that ‘mineral mix- 
ture’ Dr. Butler talked so much about. You 
see, my hogs are turned in on soy beans, too. They 
ain’t but four days older than Bud's, but they weigh 
fifty-two pounds more! Is that ‘little economies’? 
No, sir! Not for me! It’s ‘big economies.” You 
ought to see "em! They sure are fine.” 

“How much corn and fish meal do you feed?” we 
asked. 

“All they will eat up clean. You see, 1 mix one 
pound of fish meal and eight pounds of corn and feed 
*em late in the afternoon—feed ’em all they'll clean 
up by morning. I keep that mineral mixture where 
they can get it all the time as steady and regular as I 
keep fresh water for ’em. That’s the only way to 
do. Some folks, I notice, will put in a mineral mix- 
ture a few weeks and then it'll run out and they'll 
ait till some convenient season, as the Bible says, to 


it again, The way | figure it out,.my bogs needs 





their sort of mineral mixture regular every day just 
like I want salt with my vittles every day, and when- 
ever it gives out, I put it on my conscience to get *em 
some more right away. Greatest thing for hogs | 
ever saw.” 

“What do you mean by mineral mixture and how 
do you make it?” asked one of Sam’s neighbors who 
had come into the office just in time to catch Sam’s 
conclusion. 

“Why, that’s to make bone and keep ‘em healthy,” 
Sam answered. “I got it from Dr. Butler and have it 
al! wrote out in my notebook here so I won't forget it 
I'll give it to you.’ And Sam read it off :— 

10 parts wood ashes (or acid phosphate), 

5 parts salt, 

l part copperas—pt 

or mixed with 


verized or dissolved and sprinkled 
he other materials. 





“That sure was a fine piece Dr. Butler wrote about 
feeding hogs even if you did have ihe wrong head 
over it,” Sam concluded. “When you grow your 
own feed as far as you can, have crops for ’em to 
graze, and then balance up the ration—why, man, that 
ain’t no ‘little economies’ it’s ‘big economies’ ’cause it 
makes the difference between losing money on hogs 
like Bud Weaver is doing and making money on ‘em 
I lost something like fifty or seventy-five pounds on 
all the hogs I raised before I found out that the right 
kind of feeding was the big economy in feeding ho: 
What’s the use in spending more on feed to raise 
140-pound hog than it ought to take to raise a 2U0- 
pound hog? Answer me that!” 


“Your Community Should Have a Gath- 
ering Every Month” 


NE of the many thought-provoking legends ex- 
hibited at one of our Southern State Fairs was 
this by a certain progressive community: 

“Your community should have a gathering ev- 
ery month,” 

This is one fundamental principle of progress that 
we wish could be burned into the consciousness of ev- 
ery good citizen in every rural neighborhood in the 
South. We can never make much progress anywhere 
unless the people get together. One man can’t do 
much by himself. We must have teamwork if we are 
te get results, and it is just as impossible for people 
to do teamwork without getting together as it would 
be for horses to do teamwork without getting to- 
gcther. As George W. Russell has so well said: 

“The difficulty of moving the countryman, which 
has become traditional, is not due to the fact that 
he lives in the country, but to the fact that he 
lives in an unorganized society.’ 

In other words, if country people got together as of 
ten as city people do—at their schools, their churches, 
their chambers of commerce, at their ball games and 
sports, etc.—it would be just as easy to push forward 
a new idea in the country as in the town. 

Let’s keep emphasizing the fine thought expressed 
by the progressive people of that good community: 
“Your community should have a gathering every 
month.” As a matter of fact, the growing tendency 
of farm folks to get together oftener is one of the 
main explanations of the spread of rural progress. 
And significantly enough, right alongside this slogan 
was a large placard by another community reading 
as follows: 

“We Have— 

A Woman’s Club, 

A Men’s Club, 

A Codéperative Truck Marketing 

A Coéperative Spraying Association, 

A Community Moving Picture Show, 

And Other Progressive Activities.” 


Association. 


And perhaps it was because they have these oppor- 
tunities for getting the people together that the latter 
community was able to boast that it shipped this past 
season 50,000 barrels of Irish potatoes, 20,000 crates 
ot cantaloupes, 100,000 hampers of cucumbers, 30,000 
hampers of beans, 18,000 hampers of peas, and seventy 
carloads of watermelons, in addition to its general 
farm crops. It takes organization to profitably mar- 
ket crops like these. 

“Your community should have a gathering every 
month”—and when it does, it will have both increased 
profits and increased happiness. 


Let's Give the Boy a Chance 


“9 WISH every boy’s father would give him some 
way to earn money and make him pay his own 
way, for it surely does make him watch the pen- 

nies.” So says the boy who writes the prize letter on 

our Young People’s page this week, and it’s a pity 
that more fathers do not adopt this policy. 

There is no better way to increase a boy’s interest 
in his work than to give him something for his very 
own for which he is to assume exclusive responsibility. 
That puts him on his mettle, calls out all his resource- 
fulness and inventiveness, and challenges his man- 


heod.... Lé..vou, wish your,.hoy,.to. be gnalified to.“carry, 








on” successfully after you are gone, -you must give 
him training in_self reliance while you are yet with 
him. 

Let’s not just depend on always telling the boy ex- 
actly what to do. Let’s give him a chance to work 
out something for himself. Then let him have the 
profits to be kept to help pay his expenses when he 
goes off to school. 


Read Robert Smith’s letter on page 18 and see if you 
wouldn't like to give your boy some opportunity of 
this sort. 


Oitor’s 


he 
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OUNTY Agent C. E. Stapp of Etowah County, 

Alabama, is one of those long steppers of the go- 

getter variety. His stride, as measured by the 
distance between his tracks, is exceeded only by the 
stride of his mental powers so manifest in his daily 
work. We mention Mr. Stapp because he is one of 
those who sees deeper than the outer shell. To him 
farming means something more than just plowing, 
hoeing and doing the odd jobs around the place. To him 
farming means living. He sees farm life, not just the 
inanimate things of the farm. And he thinks in 
terms of farm hie. 

To be sure he recognises the necessity for helping 
farmers to make more money. He’s doing that, Day 
im and day out he’s helping farmers produce better 
crops at less cost. And day in and day out he’s help- 
ing to solve the marketing problems. The cotton as- 
sociation is already making more money for the farm- 
ers of his county. His latest endeavor is in the or- 
ganization of a curb market where miscellaneous food 
products produced in the county can be sold to ad- 
vantage. 
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“But organiced action. on the part of entire com- 
munities is imperative if farmers are to get full ad- 
vantage of new production and marketing methods,” 
says Mr. Stapp. “Furthermore, organized community 
activity is necessary if the full richness of farm life is 
to be achiev 
& & & 
wed D> 2) web 
“Realizing that’something more than the plow and 
the hoe is needed, I have arranged for subjects of 
civic interest to furnish the central theme of the 
monthly communit¢ programs,” continued Mr. Stapp, 
“for example, our subject the first meeting at each of 
our twelve ommunity meetings was citizenship. 
This will be llowed in turn by such subjects as: the 
heme, better farming, banking, taxation, schools, health 
and sanitation needs.” 
a. & 4 
neh ne ae 
Don’t you think for one minute that County Agent 
Stapp thinks he must do all the talking himself. He's 
too long-headed for that. “We get the best talent in 
the county to present these topics and to lead the dis- 
cussion at the meeting,” he says. “For example, we'll 
get a judge of the court or one of our best lawyers to 
handle the topic of ‘citizenship. When ‘better farm- 
ing’ night comes I’m going to take J. A. Rogers, a 
farmer who tock over a gullied hillside only a few 
years ago and now has it producing splendid crops. 
The other subjecis in turn will be presented by tead- 


’ 


my farmers and business men oi the county.” 


4. & a& 
eed eed eed 
“Music aid recreations are features of every meet- 


ing,” he continued. “Here we have the codperation 
ot the town people again. The Business Women’s 
Club of Gadsden is sending volunteer entertainers to 
all the meetings. They usually furnish instrumental 
or vocal selections, and one or more readings. This 
part of the program usually lasts about twenty min- 
utes. These programs alone are worth the trouble 
attached to the meetings.” 
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other feature attached to these commu- 
nity meetings that has a lot to do with making them 
really enjoyable. Mr. Stapp sees to it that the mecet- 
ing place is so well lighted that everybody can see 
everybody without the least difficulty I 


There’s 


To do this he 
has a farm electric lighting outfit mounted on an au- 
tomobile trailer. hooks onto this, takes it to the 
meeting place, strings up wires all over the church or 
house and puts in electric bulbs. When the first ar- 
rivals come they find no smoking lamps, no lurking 
shadows in the corners, nothing but the brightest 
lights all over the room and at the entrance. isn’t 
that alone enough to put any crowd into a happier 
frame of mind? 
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marketing that we can put on a banner and 

hang in our State Fair booth—something that 
tells in a nutshell the strongest convictions you have 
about the subject. Think it over and I will call and 
get your statement tomorrow 
morning.” 


ss G= us two or three sentences about codperative 


This was the message that came 
to me from a leader in the codp- 
erative marketing movement a 
few days ago. When my friend 
called next day, I handed him 
these two sentences: 

Coéperative marketing has al- 
ready justified ttself. It will grow 
in power and profitableness year 
after year as members will learn to demand, and offi- 
cials will learn to give, increasing efficiency and in- 
creasing democracy. 





POs 


“Increasing Efficiency and Increasing 
Democracy” 


HESE two sentences come as near to a com- 
T nee statement of my creed about codperative 
marketing as I could possibly write. 

Codperative marketing as a principle is absolutely 
scund, but like any other principle it must be applied 
with intelligence and efficiency. 

Factories are good things and indispensable things, 
but many a factory has failed for lack of proper busi- 
ness management. Mercantile stores are good things 
and absolutely necessary, but many a store has failed 
because of slipshod operation. Because one factory 
fails or one store fails does not prove that manufac- 
turing or merchandising is unwise. It only proves 
that that particular factory or store was operated un- 
wisely. A new management might make both suc- 
ceed. It is the same way with a codperative market- 
ing association. 

Our point here is simply this: Codperative mar- 
keting of farmcrops is sound anda demonstrated suc- 
cess. It is the correct principle. It is businesslike. It 
has proved itself to be as wise financially as is the 
establishment of factories or stores. Nevertheless we 
all know that we can’t set up a store or factory and 
go off and leave it and expect it to succeed just be- 
cause “the principle is sound.” Neither can we 
achieve success with a codperative marketing associa- 
tion in this way. In all our codperatives we have got 
to realize that downright business efficiency is just as 
necessary as it is in a commercial enterprise. 

Talkers and orators and agitators can’t be expected 
to manage our codperatives successfully. A business 
man or banker who accepts a directorship as a sort 
of honorary position, a sort of compliment tendered 
him by the farmers, is not likely to help much. We 
must have as directors men who feel a profound sym- 
pathy for struggling men and women, a profound 
faith in codperation, and are willing to act in the co- 
Operatives just as they would in a private business— 
fight as earnestly for right policies and fight as earn- 
estly against wrong policies. I sometimes think ev- 
ery director in a codperative association ought to be 
required to take an oath to spend the association’s 
money as carefully, both for salaries and other ex- 
penditures, as he would spend his own money. 


A Process of Learning 


O-OPERATIVE marketing is going to grow, 
C but it is going te grow in just the way we have 

indicated—“as members will learn to demand, and 
officials will learn to give, increasing efficiency and in- 
creasing democracy.’ 

Mistakes will be made, but both members and offi- 
cials will learn by these mistakes. Members will 
learn what sort of efficiency they are entitled to get 
and will demand it. Officials will learn what policies 
make for efficiency and will increasingly adopt these 
policies. 

Take our cotton marketing associations now at 
work in each Southern State, for example, Members 
will find out how much it costs ‘each association 
to handle and sell an average bale of cotton. We 
will compare these costs, state by state. We will go 
further and find out in the case of each association 
what items of expense go to make up its total aver- 
age costs per bale handled. Then we will inquire why 
one particular item is twice as expensive in one state 
as it is in another. Then the less economical and effi- 
cient state organizations will have to show cause why 
they do not do business as inexpensively as the more 
efficiently conducted state associations. In the same way 

and local leaders in tobacco sections every- 
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By CLARENCE POE 


sons of efficiency, salaries, and results in the various 
co6perative tobacco growers’ associations in the South. 
Similar comparisons will be made in the case of our 
truck marketing associations, sweet potato marketing 
associations and all other. codperatives. 

Every codperative marketing association in the 
South owes it to its members to put all such figures 
about operating costs plainly and clearly before its 
members. A policy of secrecy can get us nowhere. 
We must trust the people and give the people the 
facts. 

There are still some leaders in codperative market- 
ing associations who think that unpleasant facts must 
not be revealed lest they encourage the opposition. 
As a matter of fact, the opposition is able to do ten 
times as much harm by arousing resentment against 
secrecy as it could do by using information frankly 
given out to members. It is an accepted principle in 
business that a stockholder in a company is entitled 
to know all the essential facts about what his com- 
pany has done during its year’s business—its expen- 
ses, salaries, and returns. The members of a codper- 
ative association are its stockholders, They are en- 
titled to information, and the greater the degree of 
frankness in the management, the greater the degree 
of loyalty in the organization. 


Five Ways to Strengthen Co-operative 
Marketing 


O MATTER how much business efficiency we 
Ne» put into codperative marketing associations, 
they will not succeed permanently unless mem- 
bers feel that the organizations are really democratic. 
Just as the ideal of our republic is “a government of the 
people, for the people, and by the people,” so a grow- 
ers’ codperative association must be “of the growers, 
foe the growers, and by the growers.” 

By way of promoting this spirit of democracy in 
our cooperative marketing organizations there are 
four or five distinct policies that I believe should be 
at once adopted. 

1. Local, community, or school district organiza- 
tions should be everywhere fostered and encouraged. 
These organizations ought not to discuss simply the 
reports and information handed them from official 
sources, but they ought to discuss freely and frankly 
all policies of their organization and of codéperation 
in general. But they should alsoremember that mere- 
ly talking among themselves gets them nowhere, They 
should reach conclusions and then make these con- 
clusions known to their county organization, their 
county chairman, their district director, the executive 
committee of their organization, and its president, 
general manager, and department heads. Some of 
these local organizations will make mistakes—egregious 
mistakes. But in the opinions of the majority of 
them plain common sense will prevail. In a multi- 
tude of counsellors there is safety. 

2. The county chairman ought to be a more active 
man in each codperative organization. He should be 
a real leader. His interests should be predominantly 
farming so that he may feel the pinch when other 
farmers feel it, although he should also be a man of 
genuine business ability and if possible of real busi- 
ness experience. I believe ail county chairmen should 
also attend at least one meeting a year of the general 
board of directors at the association’s expense. 

3. Each directorate district in a codperative mar- 
keting association should have a strong district or- 
ganization. In too many cases now we have a wide 
gap between the codperative organization and the gen- 





COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 


ERE is a list of favorite country things, 
most of which have to do with the au- 
‘umn season and are therefore especially 
timely just now:— 
The smell of new syrup cooking, and the taste 
of fresh cane juice on a cool day in October. 
The songs of the darkies as they pull corn. 

The voice of the old turkey hen as she calls her 
young ones. . 
The lowing of the cattle at sundown. 

The voice of the blackbitds flying south. 
The sound of trout jumping in the quiet pond. 
Boiling the first pot of peanuts in the back yard. 
The joy of riding home on the first bale of cotton. 
The joy of gathering large sacks of brown nuts. 
The joy of -periect sleep and a clear conscience, 
The joy of living in peace with God and man. 
—A Sophomore. 
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What Cooperative Marketing Needs 


Members Must Demand Increasing Efficiency and Increasing Democracy 


eral organizat‘on. This gap should be bridged. One 
strong codperative association we know has an em- 
phatic rule that the county chairmen in each director- 
ate district must meet with the director at least once a 
quarter to advise and confer with him about the poli- 
cies of the organization. If your county chairman is 
not in touch with his district director, it is time to find 
out why. 


4. For each state organization, too, there should be 
a state advisory board of agricultural leaders. It should 
be composed of men who are in sympathy with codp- 
erative marketing but who are not themselves direc- 
tors in the codperative marketing associations. They 
should be men who can look at the work of each co- 
Operative organization with no thought except to get 
an honest answer to the question, “Is this organization 
rendering proper service to the farmers who are sup- 
porting it?” Such an advisory board might well consist 
of the state director of agricultural extension work, 
the president of the state agricultural college, the 
professors of rural economics in the state university 
and state agricultural college, the chief of the mar- 
keting division of each state, and one or two others 
appointed by these men. Such a board would be of 
invaluable help to efficiently conducted codperatives 
by certifying to their efficiency. Such a board would 
also be of invaluable help to the membership in case 
any codperative is not efficient by frankly pointing out 
reforms that should be adopted. 


5. Many important policies decided on by coépera- 
tive organisations should be submitted to vote by the 
members in a general referendum. There is no surer 
way than this to educate the people and train them 
for mastering and handling their own problems, The 
mistakes the members would make would be offset 
more than tenfold by the increased sense of loyalty 
and the increased experience they would gain and the 
leadership they would develop. 


A Book to Get This Week 


0: NE of the most popular books of recent years is 





Basil King’s The Conquest of Fear, (Double- 

day, Page and Co, N. Y.) It is indeed a re- 
markable volume. In one especially striking passage 
the author tells how he lost his old conception of God 
as a far-away person who could certainly give little if 
any thought to an infinitesimal human being, and began 
to think of God as being indeed everywhere, a God in 
whom we do indeed “live and move and have our be- 
ing,” or as Mr. King puts it, “an Infinite Mind bathing 
me round and round.” He adds: 


“To such a Mind nothing is small, no one thing 
farther from its scope than another. God could 
have no difficulty in attending to me, seeing that 
from the nature of His mental activity, to put it in 
that way. He could not lose sight of me or let me 
go. When an object is immersed in water it gives 
no extra trouble to the water to close around it. It 
can’t help doing it. The object may be as small as 
a grain of dust or as big as a warship ; to the 
water it is all the same. » Ba in the Infinite 
Mind, closed round by it, it was giving God no 
extra trouble to think of me, of my work, my de- 
sires, the objects with which I was living, since by 
nature of His Being He could do nothing else.” 


This Week’s Bible Questions 


W wi three bands of soldiers took to prophesy- 





ing instead of military duty? 
2. Who met his worst enemy in a cave and 

what did he do to him? 

3. What old man preferred to live at home rather 
than with a king? 

4. Who was the guardian angel of the Jews? 

5. What great leader’s mother was also his great 
aunt? 

Where to Find Answers to Above Questions 


1. 1 Sam. 19:20, 21 2 2 Sam. 19:37 5. Exod. 6:20 
2. 1 Sam. 24:4 4. Dan. 12:1; 10:21. 


A Thought for the Week 


[: MY judgment the reconstruction of the South, by 





the people of the South, in the face of tremendous 

discouragements following the war, set the finest 
example that could be urged upon a war-wasted world 
today. The men of Lee’s and Johnston’s armies went 
home to their tasks of reconstruction, with hearts of 
courage and purpose of determination to evercome all 
obstacles; to deserve the good will and the help of 
others by proving their own good will and by helping 
themselves to the utmost of their capacity. They had 
earned the respect and regard of their opponents on 
the battlefield; they earned it yet more completely and 
emphatically by their conduct afterward, and in earning 
it, they insured not only the Union's restoration, but its 
advance to that splendid place which it holds in the 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Is Southern Soft Pork Superior? 


READER asks: “Has any solution for the soft 

pork problem of the South been found?” 

So far as we know, no satisfactory means has 
been found for producing a hard or firm carcass from 
pigs fed entirely or largely on peanuts, soy beans, and 
other feeds which tend to pro- 
duce a softer fat than corn or 
other similar hard dry grains. In 
fact, it is very probable that all 
the facts involved in the develop- 
ment of soft hog carcasses are 
not yet known, or at least. their 
relative importance understood. 


In short, certain feeds or meth- 
. ods of feeding in the South con- 
—_— ae tinue to produce what the packers 
call soft and undesirable carcasses, and for which they 
will not pay as much as they are willing to pay for 
similar hogs raised on corn and some other feeds. 
For this situation no satisfactory solution has yet been 
found. Progress has been made in determining some 
of the facts involved, but Southern producers of the 
so-called soft pork are still paying a penalty of: from 
1 to 3 cents a pound live weight for using our best 
and most economical feeds for producing hogs. 


No efforts should be spared to find a solution along 
the lines which the work is now following, but: it ap- 
pears that possibly more effort should be put on find- 
ing a method of curirig, and in developing a market for 
the kind of pork now produced on these feeds. There 
is no doubt in our mind but that the pork produced 
on peanuts, for instance, is superior in flavor, palata- 
bility, and therefore, to our mind, in quality, than the 
fat, corn-fed hog produces. It is not as acceptable 
to the packers, because by their present methods of 
curing, and by present market demands, it is not as ac- 
ceptable to buyers. 


It has not, we believe, been proved that with or 
without other methods of curing, if this soft pork were 
sold on its merits, or as a superior product, better mar- 
kets could not be developed for it. 





We believe that when this so-called soft pork is 
served to the consumer it is acceptable, and is re- 
garded as of better flavor and is liked better by him 
than the corn-fed pork for which the American packer 
pays a better price. 


Is it not possible to develop a method of curing and 
a market for this soft pork? It now has an undesir- 
able appearance, according to present market and con- 
sumers’ standards, but if, as we believe, it is superior 
to what is now regarded as a better looking product, 
is there not hope for a solution of the problem, in 
the education of the consumer to a standard of qual- 
ity, based on something more important than appear- 
ances. Because it does not look as well, on the basis 
of our present ideas of the best appearance, is no evi- 
dence that it is not a better product. With the foun- 
dation of a really better product, we believe a market 
can be developed which will place quality above the 
present ideas of what constitutes the best appearance. 
There is profit for the packer who will cure this 
soft pork in the best manner and market it as a 
superior product which will command a better price. 
At least, since a satisfactory solution has not yet been 
found along other lines, it would seem that it might 
pay some Southern packer to consider marketing our 
Southern product on its own merits, and not by 
standards set for the pork of other sections. Of 
course, results would depend on whether it is really 
an inferior product, as the packers now by present 
standards declare it be, or a superior product from 
the consumer’s viewpoint, as we believe it to be. 


By TAIT BUTLER 


ter use of feed than grown animals because having 
smaller bodies to keep up they can use more for 
growth. Such young animals are, therefore, entitled 
to more and better feed, but that is not all, they in- 
sist on this better feed, or at least suitable feed, or 
they refuse to do their work; that is, they refuse to 
grow. 

The young calf, colt, pig or lamb requires some 
grain during its first winter, because grain is better 
teed than hay or other coarse feed. If it does not pay 
to feed the young stock well during the first winter 
then it doesn't pay to raise them at all. 


Tankage, Fish Meal, Meat Meal, Etc. 


LTHOUGH we have discussed tankage and fish 
A meal many times in these columns and stated the 

proportions or quantities to be fed, many read- 
ers are still unfamiliar with the use of these products. 
Our older and better informed readers must there- 
fore bear with us, if we again refer to these feedstuffs 
in some detail. 

Tankage, meat meal, meat scrap, etc., are similar 
by-products of the packing houses. The scraps of 
meat, bones and other parts not otherwise usable are 
thoroughly cooked, which kills all disease germs, a 
part of the grease or fat is removed, and all dried 
and ground. In the higher grades some dried blood 
may be added, but the protein content is largely influ- 
enced by the amount of bone or other lower protein 
matter included. The protein content usually runs 
from 40 to 60 per cent, but may be either above or be- 
low these percentages. It is, therefore, important that 
these products be bought on the basis of the per cent 
of protein they contain. High grade tankage, which 
is usually best and cheapest in respect to its feeding 
value, should contain 55 to 60 per cent protein. It 
also usually contains from 5 to 10 per cent of fat. 

Fish meal may consist of the parts of fish not used 
for human food, or the entire fish of varieties not 
used for food. The better grades used for feeding 
are equal in feeding value to high grade tankage. In 
fact, in most of the trials which have come to our no- 
tice fish meal has proved rather better than tankage 
for hog feeding, but perhaps it is best to consider 
fish meal and tankage as about equal in feeding value. 
Dried blood is another slaughter house product which 
is used to some extent for feeding. The better grades 
are richer in protein than either tankage or fish meal, 
containing 80 per cent or more of protein, but it is 
much lower in fat than either tankage or fish meal. 
Dried blood is used in a limited way for feeding ‘both 
calves and pigs. 

These products vary in the amounts of protein they 
eontain and we again insist that they must be bought 
on the basis of the protein they contain, ‘because they 
are used to supply animal protein and to balance the 
grains like corn, which are low in protein. If not ab- 
solutely necessary, it is best that growing animals re- 
ceive some such form of animal protein. At present 
milk, tankage and fish meal are the sources of such 
protein for feeding. There is probably no complete 
substitute for milk for feeding growing animals, but 
the next best seem to be tankage or fish meal and the 
leaves of some legume, such as alfalfa or the clovers, 
either as green grazing or as hay. Milk is not often 
available and is more valuable as a human food. 
Therefore, fish meal or tankage is usually our best 
source of animal protein, especially for young grow- 
ing pigs. 

The questions now most frequently asked are, how 


much to feed and how to feed these animal proteins? 
teins? 

Of course the amount to feed depends on the age 
and kind of animal and other feeds used. If skim- 
med milk can be had in sufficient quantity there is lit- 
tle or no need for tankage or fish meal. If the grains 
or other feeds contain large quantities of protein 
there is need for much less tankage or fish meal. For 
instance, if the hogs are getting corn and grazing pea- 
nuts, soy beans or cowpeas, there will be need for but 
little tankage or fish meal, but even then if the pigs 
are young and growing some tankage or fish meal 
should probably be used. It must be admitted how- 
ever, that pigs with corn, soy beans and legume graz- 
ing, and perhaps additional mineral matter, will get 
along very well without tankage or fish meal, or at 
least with a very small amount. 

As to the age of the animals being fed, pigs weigh- 
ing fifty to seventy-five pounds and getting corn may 
require or consume one part of tankage or fish meal 
to five parts of corn by weight. On the other hand, 
hogs weighing 250 to 300 pounds may not require, and 
if given free choice may not consume more than one 
part of tankage or fish meal to fifteen or twenty parts 
of corn. In other words, the older or larger the pigs, 
the less tankage or fish meal they require in propor- 
tion to corn, sorghum grains or other similar carbo- 
hydrate feeds. 

The following table gives the proportions of tank- 
age to corn taken from a self-feeder by pigs at dif- 
ferent periods of their growth and forms a good 
guide as to the amounts of tankage or fish meal which 
should probably be given to pigs receiving corn as the 
principal other feed: 


Ratio of 

Shelled corn Tankage Tankage 

Pounds Pounds to corn 

Ist period, 4 weeks....... 2.1 -40 1 to 5.25 

2nd period, 4 weeks....... 2.7 47 1 to 5.74 
3rd period, 4 weeks...... 3.8 54 1 to 7 

4th period, 4 weeks....... 5.6 44 1 to 12.7 
5th period, 4 weeks....... 7.2 36 1 to 20 
6th period, 24 days....... 7.3 26 1 to 28 


The pigs weighed forty-seven pounds each at the 
start of the feeding period and averaged 259 pounds 
each at the end-of the 164 days’ feeding. 

As to how to feed; it may be put in a self-feeder 
as was done in the above trial, and the pigs allowed 
to take what they want, or it may be mixed with corn 
or other similar feeds in about these proportions and 
fed dry or in slop. 


Why Not a Mineral Mixture Before the 
Hogs All the Time? 


T IS utiquestionably true that with a well balanced 
| Bees of grazing, grains and some animal protein, 

the pigs may not need any additional mineral mat- 
ter; but we have not heard of pigs eating enough 
wood ashes, acid phosphate, ground phosphate rock, 
or air slaked lime to hurt them. If this be the case, 
and we admit that with some feeds the pigs do need 
additional mineral matter, which is cheap and easily 
provided, then what is the argument against always 
providing the hogs with such a mineral mixture? It 
is agreed that in some cases they need it and in no 
case does it do harm, therefore since it is cheap, the 
safest and best practice is to always keep such a min- 
eral mixture before the hogs. 


Feed Young Stock in Early Fall 


GREAT mistake is often made by a failure to 
A begin feeding the young stock early enough in 
the fall. The pastures even if not dry and short 
often fail to furnish the right kind of feed for the 
young stock late in the fall. The pas- 
ture plants become tough, harder to di- 





Give the Young Stock Extra 


Feed fp he Old Fashioned Banker—., 122 rum 


LL realize that idle stock require 
A less feed and will get along better 

on feed of lower quality than will 
animals doing hard work. But the 
horses and mules are not the only stock 
that do hard work. The dairy cow is 
a hard working animal. The beef steer, 
the pig, or the sheep that is expected 
to gain in weight rapidly must be re- 
garded as a working animal. 

But all do’ not seem torealize that the 
young growing animal is also a worker. 
It can in no sense be classed with the 
idle full grown animal in its demand 
for more feed in proportion to its 
weight and its need for good feed. 
Good feed means feed that it likes, is 
easily digested and contains the ele- 
_ments required for growth in the right 
tions. Young stock make bet- 





HE old 
times, was after the dollars and after 


the dimes; 










The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


Private with men, but 


had no “small corner,” no sanctum or 
den where he could talk business in 
talked in the 
open in definite terms to workers, and 
farmers, and bosses of firms. 


YY gest and less nutritious. 


It will be found more economical to 
begin feeding before the stock gets 
poor by losing the flesh put on during 
the summer. In other words, it takes 
more feed to put flesh back on an ani- 


The old mal than to keep it from losing flesh. 




















fashioned banker, a robber at 


he charged a high rate for 
the money he loaned and mortgaged the 
farmer for all that he owned. 
as neat as a banker today, while baskets 
and papers were strewn in the way. He 


fashioned banker was bustling and crude, 
his manners were rough and his gram- 
mar was rude; he said “yes” or “no” 
with a terrible kick to highest and low- 
est, to scholar or “hick.” He'd not be 
adapted, I’m ready to say, for business 
conditions and practice today, for lack- 
ing personal polish and poise he’d make 
a poor hit, with the money-bag boys, 
yet there are few men of the elderly 
bunch whom he didn’t start with a 
grub-stake and lunch. The average old- 
timer will say from his heart, “He 
soaked me high rates, but he gave me 
my start! He charged me full measure 
of interest, of course, but gave me the 
money to buy me a horse; he helped me 
to purchase a calf and a cow, a seeder, 
He wasn’t a harrow, a cart and a plow, and though 
he exacted exorbitant pay, without him 
I know I'd be homeless today!” 











Many animals are lost from diseases 
they would have been able to resist had . 
they received better care and more feed. 
This is a point which is worth consid- 
ering by large numbers of Southern 
livestock producers. 

Once the young stock are stunted, it 
is mighty hard to get them back to 
gaining weight again, and they proba- 
bly will never grow as large or develop 
as well as they would if kept continu- 
ously gaining. This is true with all 
young stock, whether they be pigs, beef 
calves, dairy calves, or colts, A little» 
extra care will be well worth while, | 
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Christmas [Is Just Around the 


Corner. So start today choosing 
your Christmas Gifts 
er 


: | 20 Complete Christmas Stores 
a2 in Your Montgomery Ward Catalogue 


Twenty complete Christmas Start Today Selecting Your how much farther your money : 


he 
ds 

















ms stores, hundreds and hundreds of Gifts for Christmas goes, how many more presents 
t- gifts, everything suitable for % : . you can buy. No one need to be 
rh Christmas is pictured in your The weeks before Christmas omitted from your Christmas list | 
k M pass by quickly. So start today . ; 
K, fontgomery Ward Catalogue. looking through your Catalogue if you let Ward’s Catalogue be 
"d Toys, games, books, jewelry, . : sh full your Christmas guide, your 
. , ; and select your gifts carefully. : 
ly all the season’s novelties, all kinds There: is an increased pleasure Christmas store. 
tt = ee ee ere both in giving and receiving a : 
no I Pie — fie ’ d “ape am . 1 me carefully selected and appropriate Order Your Christmas Gifts 
ne was se mg et ‘ around the corner 
Js ee ow what to “Chri ” We are ready now to handle 
give, your catalogue will make Th * Seaton a 8 all Christmas orders. Our stocks 
you a hundred suggestions. It will in Montgomery prices of Christmas goods are now com- 
to : be your best aid to choosing the There are no Holiday prices, plete. Everything is ready. So 
ks right gift for every friend and no “‘Christmas profits.”” You pay pr Bee Ward Catalogue 
he relative. the lowest price of the year for today. Don't put it off el 
s- And in this great Christmas every Christmas gift. You buy Christmas time. Don’t wait till 
li- Catalogue everything is ready from Ward’s Catalogue at the some things are gone. ' 
; now. You do not need to wait normal, everyday price. Start today making up your 
2 until Christmas is at hand to Your saving in buying from Christmas list. Order early. 
1 make your selections. You have Ward’s is, therefore, greatly in- 
cs before you now in your Ward creased at Christmas time. So. yaontTGOMERY WARD @ CO. 
- j Catalogue everything you will study your Catalogue. See for Ctmse Kansas City 
3 ae want to buy for Christmas. yourselfthesaving. Seeforyourself St. Paul Portland, Ore. § Fort Worth 
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The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive _ 
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LABAMA’S second annual Fat 

Stock Show, in Montgomery Oc- 

tober 18-19, marked another for- 
ward step in livestock development. 
It was held under the auspices of tlic 
Alabama Livestock Association, the 
Farm Bureau Federation, the Extension 
Service, the Montgomery Union Stock 
Yards, and the breed associations. 


Viewed from a constructive stand- 
point, it was not a fancy show, but a 
show by practical farmers for practical 
farmers. Liberal prizes were awarded. 
More than 1,000 cattle and a few hun- 
dred hogs were entered. 


To those who attended, four things 
stood out prominently. First, that good 
cattle are absolutely necessary; second, 
they must be fed and given proper at- 
tention; third, they must have shelter 
during winter; and, fourth, if these re- 
quirements are met there is money in 
livestock production. These facts were 
demonstrated by the codperative sale 
which featured the last day of the 
show. 


Good Cattle Sell Well 


HE best carload of cattle sold for 

$12.50 a hundred, whereas the lowest 
grade brought less than $5 a hundred. 
Obviously, the-man who produced the 
good cattle realized a nice profit on his 
business, while the man who produced 
the low-grade cattle lost money. The 
difference was due to breeding, feeding, 
and management. 

To discuss Alabama's livestock needs 
55 producers, dealers, leaders and 
packers held, during the show, a special 
meeting, at which time the importance 
of quality was. emphasized over and 
over. It was shown that the fellow 
who is satisfied to raise scrub cattle by 
careless methods is sure to lose money, 
whereas the man who produces good 
cattle will make money in the long run. 
As one man. put it, “scrubs have no 


- 


place any time, anywhere.” Improve- 
ment of quality by the use of purebred 
sires was declared to be very effective 
and practical. 

John E. Brown, of~Camerson Brown 
& Son, of Uniontown, Ala., and Shelby- 
ville, Ky., reported that his five years 
of experience in Alabama has revealed 
to him that it is a serious mistake to al- 
low cattle to go through the winter in 
Alabama without shelter. He added, 
“Shelters are just as important in Ala- 
bama as they are in Kentucky.” Mr. 
Brown paid a high compliment to Ala- 
bama’s possibilities in a livestock way 
when he said that his Alabama busi- 
ness has paid better dividends than his 
Kentucky business, even though his 
Kentucky farm is in the heart of a live- 


— 


A Practical Livestock Show 


Annual Fat Stock Show at Montgomery Had Many Good Features 


stock section famous throughout the 


world. 

Those present were reminded that 
farmers should not go into livestock 
production exclusively, but make it a 
part of general farming with a suffi- 
cent number of livestock on each farm 
to consume cheap feeds, distribute la- 
bor requirements, enrich the soil, and 
bring in money at frequent intervals. 


Auburn Got First Prize 


N the individual class-the grand cham- 

pionship was won by the Animal Hus- 
bandry Department at Auburn with a 
junior yearling Hereford steer which 
was presented to the college a year ago 
by J. E. Dunnaway of Orrville. An 
Angus steer owned and exhibited by G. 

















GRAND CHAMPION STEER AT 
Exhibited by the Animal Husbandry 
tute, Auburn. Weight 920 pounds. 


Sold at auction 


THE 1923 FAT STOCK SHOW 


Alabama Polytechnic _Insti- 


Department, 
for 75 cents per pound. 








The Progressi 


C. Passmore of Montgomery- was the 
reserve champion. 

In the carlot class first, 
third places were won by P. S. Cum 
mins of Lela, Georgia. A_ well-known 
Kentucky livestock dealer was heard to 
say that the cattle which got first prize 
was the best car of cattle he had seen 
south of Louisville. These cattle sold 
for $12.60 per hundred, which was about 
the top of the Chicago market on that 
day. 

Alabama calf club boys and girls were 
represented by two cars. One 
from Perry County and the other from 
Montgomery County. A Hereford 
steer exhibited by Louise Gibbens 0: 
Uniontown was the champion club stcer. 
During the sale this steer was led imto 
the ring by little Louise and sold at zuc- 
tion for 20 cents a pound. 
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Co-operative Sale Was Feature 


CO-OPERATIVE calf sale featur- 

ed the last day of the show. Six 
hundred calves, which had been care- 
fully selected by K, G. Baker and otlier 
livestock experts of Auburn, were 
graded into uniform carlors based on 
age, quality, sex and con‘tion, and 
sold for a total of $11,549.83. Many 
of them went to dealers and feeders in 


Tennessee, Kentucky, and Ohio. It 
was Alabama’s first codperative live- 
stock sale on a state-wide -basis. It 


was declared to be an outstandirg suc- 
cess by all those who took part in it. 
As proposed by Mr. Baker, such a s:ule 
will be an annual event to which live- 
stock farmers will look forward and 
plan their production accordingly. 


In view of the glutted condition of 
the livestock markets throughout the 
South at the time of the sale, it was 
an unusual success. Buyers admitted 
that the price paid was 1 cent ar more 
per pound higher than they had expected 
to pay. P. O. DAVIS. 


November Work on Georgia Farms 


Short, Concise Hints by Experts on Important Duties for the Month 
By PAUL TABOR 


so" ATCH ip with the season by 

rushing the work delayed by ex- 

tremely dry weather,” is the ad- 
vice offered Georgia farmers by Dr. An- 
drew M. Soule, president of Georgia 
State College of 
Agriculture for No- 
vember. Preparing 
the land and sowing 
grain is the principal 
work that demands 
immediate attention. 
In North Georgia 
the ideal time for 
this has already 
MR. TABOR passed and each de- 
lay further reduces the prospects of a 
full crop. 

Dr. Fain, professor of agronomy, sug- 
gests gathering the corn as soon as pos- 
sible after the ears are dry. The late 
planting of the crop in many sections of 
Georgia will necessitate later gathering 
this year. In storing the corn, the dry- 
est should go in the crib first and the 
least matured an top. 


I.—Keep Down the Weevils 


UDGMENT in gathering and storing 

the corn crop will also help keep down 
weevils, believes Dr. Fain. If the crib 
is thoroughly cleaned out a few days pre- 
vious to hauling in the new corn and if 
the worst infected corn is fed from the 
fields instead of being cribbed, there will 
be some relief from these insects. Us- 
ually the worst infected fields are the 
early patches near the farm or near 
houses where weevils have lived over 
the winter, “Of course,” Dr. Fain added, 





“in the southern part of the state, weevils 
are always present and need to be killed 
with carbon disulphide, used according 


to advice of the county agent.” 


Il.—Get the Hay Under Shelter 


“A NOTHER thing some farmers need 

to do in October,” continued Dr. 
Fain, “is to get their hay under shelter.” 
The winter rains beginning usually in 
December will ruin the outside of the 
small stacks and this represents a large 
part of the total amount. Baling may 
be necessary if the barn space is lim- 
ited, but Dr. Fai not believe it 
helps in keeping the hay. 


Ill.—Sowing Grain in South 
Georgia 
ROF, R. R. CHILDS, consulting his 





aoes 


experimental results. advises early 
November as the best time for sowing 
small grain in South Georgia. There is 
a tendency for many farmers to delay 


this work until December, but the re- 
sults of Prof. Childs show that they are 
losing in doing so. Waiting for a fros 
to sow wheat is also an undesirable 
practice, according to recent tests. 


IV.—Velvet Beans for Seed and 
Feed 
A GOOD quality of velvet bean seed, 
so hard to get some years, can be 


saved at home by picking the well ma- 
tured pods in November. A_ good 





amount of velvet beans harvested will 
help the short feed crop in many parts 
of the state. The cool open weather of 
November is the best time for harvest- 
ing them. 


V.—With the Livestock 


R. Jarnagin, professor of animal hus- 

bandry, urges the planning for a lot 
of pigs in March. To farrow at that 
time, the sows need to be bred in Novem- 
ber. For the pigs to do well, plenty of 
grazing crops, as oats, rye, rape or clover 
will be needed, and early November is 
the latest these can be sowed for satis- 
factory results in many parts of the 
state, 

The use of less cottonseed meal and 
hulls and more hay and corn and cob or 
velvet bean meal for dairy cows is also 
urged by Dr. Jarnagin. Cottonseed meal 
is a splendid feed but too much brings 
about digestive disorders and poor pro- 
duction. 


VI.—Remember the Vegetables 


PLOWING the garden and applying 
stable manure, planting onions and 
setting out cabbage plants early in No- 
vember, is the message of Dr. T. H. 
McHatton. He also suggests digging all 
sweet potatoes before frost, allowing 
them to sweat two or three days before 
banking. A bank arranged to permit 
good ventilation is believed to be the 
best method of saving small quantities 
of sweet potatoes. 


VII.—Plow Heavy Lands in 


November 


HE plowing of heavy lands deep 
enough to turn up an inch of subsoil 
will do lots toward increasing the pro- 
duction of nearly all crops, believes 
Professor Crabb, who has made a spe- 
cial study of soils. After plowing, in the 
fall, the land should not be worked 
down but left as open as possible. 

Fall plowing is especially needed in 
tight bottom lands. It is necessary for 
fields going in lespedeza for hay next 
spring. Thousands of acres of low- 
land in South Georgia should be turned 
for this purpose before the rains make 
the land “boggy.” Fall plowing and 
early spring cultivating will help kill 
out the wild onions in North Georgia 
bottoms. 


VIII.—Start Planning Next Year’s 
Work 


i goal is a good time, according to 
Farm Management Specialists West- 
brook and Hungerford, to start plan- 
ning next year’s work. In making a 
plan, these gentlemen believe there 
shouldn’t be a radical departure from 
previous plans but an adjustment of 
acreage to meet new conditions. There 
is a tendency, they believe, for many 
farmers to plunge into new things too 
much, The farmers of Southwest Geor- 
gia are now prone to go too heavily into 
tobacco next season. The plan made 
now can be adjusted next spring if con- 
ditions warrant it. 
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The Food Needs of the Body 


O KEEP well throughout the year it 

is necessary that there be diet 
changes, just as there are clothing 
changes, to conform with the different 
seasons. The failure to recognize this, 
and that a growing child requires food 
different from the diet demands of adults, 


is among the causes of malnutrition in 


children. 


By malnutrition is meant that the body | 


does not get or is not able to make use 
of the correct kinds and amounts of 
food. The condition occurs in adults as 
well as in children and may be associated 
with such nutritional diseases as pellagra, 
scurvy, rickets, and certain eye and _ner- 
vous disorders. During November, 
along with preparations for cold weather, 
it is well to consider the facts in regard 
to foodstuffs. A correct diet during the 
winter will go far toward keeping the 
family in good health and the children 
in good trim for their school work. 

In addition to the lack of a balanced 
(correct) diet, it may be wellto state the 
other conditions which are often re- 
sponsible for the development of mal- 
nutrition. These are: Faulty food 
habits—irregular eating, fast eating, too 
many sweets, tea or coffee, too long time 
between meals, not eating enough, and 
eating indigestible food. Physical de- 
fects—adenoids, diseased tonsils, decayed 
teeth, and defective eye sight. Lack of 
home control—ajlowing children to eat at 
irregular intervals and to form prejudices 
in the selection of foods. Faulty health 
habits—lJack of fresh air and exercise, 
insufficient sleep and rest, and worry. 
Over fatigne—tate hours, overwork and 
too hard work at school and at home. 

The signs of malnutrition are pale- 
ness, lines under the eyes, mouth breath- 
ing, flabby muscles, round shoulders, 
projecting shoulder blades, stooping 
posture, curvature of the spine, promi- 
nent abdomen. There are also nervous 
symptoms such ‘as restlessness, forget- 
fulness, inattention, and irritability. 

The bad results produced in both 
adults and children by eating incorrect 
food are most often brought about 
through a lack of knowledge as to the 
nutritional value of the various food- 
stuffs and their preparation.- .Dr. Mc- 
Collum, the eminent food specialist, has 
stated that “an adequate diet may be re- 
markably simple,” and, it may be added 
that poverty is one of the least important 
causes of malnutrition. Nature has pro- 
vided us with such a variety of food- 
stuffs that it is not difficult to obtain the 
right kinds of food. But these foods 


must be prepared and used in the right ' 


way if digestian is to remain unimpaired. 

The foods needed by the body may be 
grouped under three headings: (1) Re- 
pair foods, called “proteins”; (2) fuel 
foods, called “carbohydrates” or starches 
and “fats”; and (3) protective foods, 
containing substances called ‘“‘vitamines” 
which are necessary for the growth and 
development of the body. 

Among the repair foods are milk, meat, 
fish, cheese, eggs and Jegumes, beans, 
peas, and the lentils. These foods re- 
place the parts of the body which are 
used through work and growth. If more 
repair food is eaten than is really needed 
the surplus decays in the bowels and 
makes poisons. This throws extra work 
on the liver and kidneys, since it is these 
organs that rid the body of such waste 
Products. Investigations have taught us 
that the repair foods should not be 
cooked too long nor with too much heat. 
The time required for digestion is length- 
ened if the repair foods are not profferly 
cooked. 

The amount of protein or repair food 
needed depends upon the age and occu- 
pation. A child needs more in proportion 
to its size than its parents, because of 
the demands made for growth and exer- 
cise. Ten to 15 per cent of our daily 
diet should be protein. This means 
about two ounces for am adult and one 
and a half to two ounces for a child. 


(Concluded mext week) 
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TEXACO 
PRODUCTS 


for the Home 


Texaco “Crystalite” 
Kerosene 


Texaco Liquid Wax 


Texaco Home 
Lubricant 


Texaco Texwax 


for the Farm i 


Texaco Roofing 

Texaco Thuban 
Compound 

Texaco Tractoil 

Texaco Axle Grease 

Texaco Harness Oil 

Texaco Separator Oil 


Texaco Lubricants 
for :— 
Gas Engines 
Wind Mills and 
Other Machinery 


Texaco Cup Grease 
Texaco Motor Oil 























For greater mileage— 


farm consumption. Buy it in this way and you'll always 
have the right oil when you need it. 


full-bodied. You can tell it is pure. In the four grades— 
light, medium, heavy and extra-heavy, Texaco is all the 
same clear golden color. 


plants and the finest farm machinery. Ask your dealer 
for Texaco in the 30 gallon drum. 


General Offices: Houston, Texas. 
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TEXACO 


All things considered, car-mileage is measured by 
the quality of the oil you use. 


Give your car Texaco. See that the oil gage always 
registers the right amount—and every 500 miles or so 
it’s good practice to drain out the crankcase and fill with 
fresh oil. Then you'll have a better car that will car 
you many an extra thousand miles without serious a 
justment or repair. 


There’s a vast difference in motor oils. 


Be sure to get the highest quality only—Texaco 
Motor Oil. Keep a supply i in your garage. 


Texaco Motor Oil is sold in 30 gallon steel drums for 


Texaco Motor Oil is clean, clear, golden-colored and 


Use it for your motor car, your trucks, your power 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S.A. : 
TEXACO Petroleum Products . 
Offices in Principal Cities 





































Prevent 


Blackleg 
Blacklegoids 


Scientifically Prepared and Tested 
Blackleg Vaccine in Pill Form 
Consult your veterinarian or druggist. 
Write for free booklet on blackleg, No. 351, 
Animal Industry Department of 
Parke, Davis & Company 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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ses, cuts, 
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rns, backa » sore 
eheset. colds, mus- 


The standard household remedy. Hoste 


ing, anti safe to use on 





septic, 
tender skin. $1 1'S0perbottleat 
ordirert- upon receipt of et draegists 


 Lemeanen 
, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Mp phd te the patel Feather Bed bargate of 
ranteed ail new feathers. 

Dustices Me and odorless, Covered hae best 
f er-proof — a roe Fall size for 
double bedstead. ot this 
special offer. Tour 2 name ed petrese op 
post card brings’ free our latest cata of 
a ba in FEATHER BEDS, 

. PILLOWS, and OTHER BEDDING. 


PURITY BEDDING FACTORY 
PARKMAN STREET © NASH VILL NN. 
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The Progressive. Farmer 


November Hints for Alabama Farmers 


Important Work for the Month As Suggested by Agricultural Leaders 


I.—In the Garden 


HERE are a lot of little things that 

can be done in the garden at this 

season. Rubbish should be cleaned 
off and weeds and grass turned under 
where no vegetables are growing. Dis- 
ease-carrying mate- 
rial shvuuld_ be 
burned. Two excel- 
lent suggestions by 
Prof. C. L. Isbell, 
horticulturist, fo1l- 
low: 

Pole Beans. — “I: 
will save time and 
- labor next spring,” 
MR. DAVIS said Prof. Isbell, “if 
the bean poles are stacked this fall and 
preserved for future use. This requires 
only a small amount of work.” 

Moles.—Old stumps in the garden are 
used for headquarters by moles. If they 
are dug up this fall less mole damage 
will result next spring. It will cause 
moles to seek other hibernating quar- 
ters. 





II.—Improving the Farm 
LLOWING the end of the harvest 


season, terracing takes a place in the 
front rank of farm work. During the 
last few years Alabama farmers have 
made much progress in terracing, but 
much remains to be done. L. C. LeBron, 
agricultural engineer for the Alabama 
Extension Service, has found that 10,- 
000,000 acres of Alabama land should be 
terraced. The Federal Farm Loan 
Board places an additional value of $5 
on each acre after it is properly terraced. 
At this figure Alabama farmers can add 
to the value of their land $50,000,000 by 
doing the terracing work which needs to 
be done. 


From now until next spring county 
agents will conduct terracing demon- 
strations. The work is being stressed 


at this season because weather and soil 
conditions are favorable. Furthermore, 
terraces should be constructed before 
winter rains begin, as a_ protection 
against winter rains. During Novem- 
ber and December Mr. LeBron will as- 
sist county agents in conducting terrac- 
ing schools as follows: Elmore County, 
November 5-9; Jefferson County, No- 
vember 12-16; Lamar County, November 
19-23; Tuscaloosa County, December 
3-8; Lee County, December 10-14. 

Land Clearing.— Clearing new land 
and stumping old land are both in order. 
A stump removed is out of the way and 
makes room for greater production. 
Therefore, it helps in two ways. 

Drainage.—Soon after winter rains be- 
gin, mud holes will appear around the 
barn and probably the house. Their lo- 
cation is usually known in advance and 
to avoid them drainage of some kind 
should be provided. It may be surface 
or it may be underground drainage. On 
the other hand, the hole may be filled 
with dirt, avoiding mud. 

Fencing.—More fences is one of the 
big needs of Southern farmers. Lack 
of them handicaps livestock progress. It 
also permits tramping of the land in 
winter by livestock, greatly injuring it. 
Fence building and repairing are now 
in order. 


IlI.—Care of Buildings 


S Prof. M. L. Nichols sees it, the 

old adage, “A stitch in time saves 
nine” is never truer than with farm 
buildings. If repaired promptly after an 
injury or break occurs much damage is 
avoided. Building and repair work is 
especially timely at this season, when 
winter weather has just begun. 

In addition to repairing, this is a 
splendid season for painting, the need 
for which is everywhere apparent. Paint 
preserves buildings and makes them 
more attracive. A coat of good paint, 
properly applied, is worth many times 
its cost. 


By P. O. DAVIS 
IV.—Lights and Waterworks 


additior 


Livestock need shelter 
feed. oSucce 


ssful livestock producer: 


“IT SHOULD be the ambition of have found that shelter essential 
every farmer to have his home Alabama for satisfactory results. Ai . 
equipped with electric lights and water- pensive barn is not necessary 











works,” continued Prof. Nichols. “In or any building which provid 
the fall of the year, when crops have good protection is sufficient. 
been sold, or are being sold, is a splen- : ec } 
. je _ \ bi ’ 
did season to install them. Money 1s VII. Buy Breeding Stock Now 
plentiful. The long winter nights are NOTHER | suggesti ffered 
here when lights are more in demand. Prof. Grimes is that now is a splen- 
More time will be devoted to reading, did tim buy good ig stock 
and with the children in school, they low prices This is your opportunity 
must do more studying. Good lights. get started, or to improve,” he adds 
therefore, are essential.” “In ‘the past farmers have waited 
1 . high prices to buy breeding stock. Hix 
House work would be lightened great- ent - ay : nth 
: . prices areé ways followed by ‘ 
ly by running water which can be had at '° 1; . ¥ ; 
. ¢ c anc larmers nave bdDougit « Ze 4 
a cost ranging from a few dollars up to , wei? : , ‘ : 
anc soi tT tn ott< erebd 1OsIne 
several hundred dollars, depending ‘ ~ gy 
: paid + much mo . The reverse is bette 
the amount of equipment installed. 1e 2 : “ 
- hy +s oe Se ge time to Star I he 
cost, however, is, negligible , compared 1 <j <y ; 
. . . 2 ad sires 1s OF st ratiol 
with the advantages in the form of &°° oF Re 
lighter work, more pleasant work, and Proi. ' nes rete rece c 
the convenience of having running sales, s g: “Our ‘ 
iter and a bathroom in the hom beer Ave r g - 
grade stuff when we s d have 
V.—Farm Machinery Attention raising high-grade stuff. When s 
1-T- 5 + ‘ cattle ) ] cents a pDoU d and g 
EFORE the harvest season is over all . 
: . " ; - cattle ¢ S tsa S ¢ 
farm machinery should be brought iit 
“ . : ‘ see thal ife nal V ( S e 
into the barn or machine shed and y ; < , 
ode . tle breaks even tne it V O Nas g¢ 
stored. The exposed parts should be tH] “es : spies 
7 ota. CURReO eats s oO Hov 
greased or oiled to prevent rusting. Each : ; : : “— ¢ 
> : - . scrub c: isuai , lost y. The k 
should be inspected and installed imme- . ’ 
¢ mal d of | is a lose 
diately in orde to be read hen : ; 
needed. Delay may mean the VIII. —F erti izer 
several days next spring whet ig is ting tit t F. E. Boyd, 
be valuable. at the Bctension Si s doing spe- 
if : ; ial w fertiliz s trying 
VI.—With the Livestock cial we — 
bs f acqual \ lari r ) Dbama 
N' YVEMBER  pfactically _brings the the kin é 
pasture season to a close. From t should hi: or s on dii- 
pasture livestock must go on fe . ferent ; rie 1s g that fer- 
to go through the winter in per tilizers t ight earl rder to hav 
condition. Or subject Prot C. the desired ingredic / d, : 
Grimes says that beef cattle should make without interference wit \ 
a small gain dur ing the winter _ If they In de th } 
are not fed a sufficient ration they will yr Bovd a s P 
be come so poor that a large par fnext buying 10-2-2 r other nlete fertil- 
spring and summer will be required to. jzers. and using them r all fertilizer 
get them back to normal conditi« purpose For example,’ says, “€ 
Dairy cattle should be kept good man ha | d fever. another me 
condition for calving next spring. If al- and a third pneumonia They de 
lowed to become too poor many of the take the 1edicine but a doctor pre- 
calves will die or, worse, the cows may scribes fos special needs of eac 
die. same principle is just a for iertil- 





Valuable Bulletins Free to Progressive Farmer Readers, | 


OLLOWING is a list of fy Farmers’ Builetins, et: 
United States Department of Agriculture, that will 
* farmers this month and nest: 
181—Pruning. 1049—Bal i 
391—Economic Use of Meat in the Home 1055—Country Hide } 
511—Farm Bookkeeping 1061—The Harlequin Cabt € i 
675—Round-headed Apple Bore Cont 
700—Pecan Culture 1067— Feeding lems } 
702—Rabbits im” Relation to Tree: ‘ 10990—Hi« ndry 
Crops. 105—Care Mature I | 
716—Management of Sandy Lan ms 1113—Pou Houses. 
728—Dewberry Culture. 114—Common Poultry D 
743—The Feeding of Dairy Cows 1144—Codpe Marke £ 
750—Roses for the Home. 55—Diseas of Sheep 
799—Carbon Disulphid as an In¢ ‘ 68&—Winter Wheat Aday 
801—Mites and Lice on Poultry United States. 
828—Farm Reservoirs 1175—Bett: Seed Cor 
840—Farm Sheep Raising for Beinn: 1186-—Por the Far 
84%—Rye Growing in the Southeastern ng, et 
States. Me; I nd y 
915—Reducing Weevil Waste S Timber 
ern Corn, 1234—Gu How to ( 
941—Water Systems for Farm es 46—T) Peach Tree Bore 
946—Care and Repair of Plows and H: 1250—Gre Manuring. 
rows. 1242—Permanent Fruit 
947—Care and Repair of Mowe Reay Garde: 
ers and Binders. 1275—Wee ls in Beans ; 
951—Hog Pastures for South States. 1334—Home Tanning of Le S 
970—Sweet Potato Storage. Fur Skins 
997—Terracing Farm Lands. 337—Disease Poultry 
1008—Saving Labor by Harvesting Circular—Warehousing Far Prodi 
Stock. Inder the United States Warchous 
1023—Machinery for Cutting Fire od Act 
1045—Laying Out Fields for Tractor Plow- Circular—Intermediate (Cr: s r the 
ing. Farmer. 
In order to get such of the ai bulictins, etc., as you wi ul you 


have to do is to put an X-mark opposite the nan those you necd most 
(not more than four or five, we should say), fill in the following, and mail to 
your Senator or Representative in Congress or to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. Write very plainly. 

Office...... ....State Bs TE Biscck 
In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer, 


eee eee eeeeueee He eee eeeeeweee 


Post 
Dear Sir: 


I will thank you to send me the Farmers’ Bulletins, etc., I have checked with an 
X-mark in the above list. Yours very truly, 
MOOG. ccsvisrcceves GENES DEO tKes ccopared et ttsteeces seeeee | 








er, and the county agent is the doctor 
i you get a fertilizer_prescription from 
ur county agent, greater yields will 
llow.” 


IX.—Our Bird Friends 
be PLACING 


wise Creator gave man a legion of 
friends, but most of us fail to 
ite their great value to us. Instead of 
otecting them and making friends of 
them we make the mistake of killing 
hem or of treating them cruelly. 


birds on the earth the 


ippreci- 


On the bird question, Prof. J. M. Rob- 


nson, bird expert of Auburn, said: 
They are among our really worth- 
while friends. Without them our insect 
amages would be far more severe and 

would have many more weeds to 
ll, because insects and weed seed are 


principal things eaten by birds.” 
\ long list of birds common to Ala- 
ma and other Southern states contains 
nly three which-are termed undesirable. 
hey are the English sparrows, hawks, 
d crows. But the crow is about three- 
irths good, his chief bad qualities be- 
ng that of destroying young corn, young 
| Therefore, if we 
lass the crow as desirable we have only 
two undesirable birds in Alabama, 


ns and eggs. 


On the other hand, we have a long list 


beneficial birds. For example, we 
ive the quail. woodpecker, blue jay, 
ingbird, night hawk, cuckoo, snow bird, 
cat bird, mocking bird, brown thrush, 


ng bird, robin, wren, chickadee, swal- 
ws, ground robins, grackles (black 
oriole, dove, meadow lark, bobo- 
ink, cow bird, and all sparrows, except 
e English. Even the sparrow hawk, 
hich is known to all of us, is classed as 


neficial, 

In protecting and befriending birds 
ring cold winter days, which are just 
ead of us, we are helping our friends. 


Don't Plant The Much, Even 
With Co-operative Selling 


]* THE spring of 1903 I was one of 12 
farmers who met in Winnsboro, Texas, 

organize-a truck growers’ association. 
We organized, and all planted from two 
» five acres in Irish potatoes. We or- 
red our seed potatoes, and all got the 
ame kind of seed. By buying together, 
we got our seed potatoes 39 cents per 
bushel cheaper than we could have got- 

them in smaller lots and from local 





ers. 

bought 10 bushels and saved on my 
t $3.80. Our association altogether 
ught 150 bushels. Thus all of us to- 
ether saved $57. 


When we were ready to sell our pota- 
es in June, we got a man to come and 
grade them. We bunched together and 
id all expenses and shipped in carload 
ts. We got a fancy price—$2.68 per 
cars in Winns- 


ishel, delivered on the 
Phe following year, the spring of 1904, 
r success caused us and many more of 
neighbors to plant about four times 
much acreage as was planted in 1903. 
We 1 the sam an of selling and 
We used the same plan of selling anc 
as was used in 1903. We did 


pping 

1 get as good a price as we gov in 1903, 
it we had so many more potatoe: to 
sell than we had in 1903. We made a 


stake by sending too many potatoes to 
ne place at a time for sale, thus we 
made our own selves our own competi- 
tors. 

I am a firm believer in codperative 
selling and buying. There is where our 
success lies. I also preach and practice 
diversification. I think the day is not 
far away when we will know the full 
meaning of this movement that is on 
foot now to get the farmers of the 
Southern States fully organized. Not 
until then will we farmers ever get what 
belongs to us. J. J. WILSON. 

Geneva County, Ala. 
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Buy Fertilizer Together 


Alabama Farmers Are Co-operating 
By FRANK E. BOYD 


EGINNING in the year 1917, the 

Extension Division of the Agricul- 

tural College made provision, 
through the county agents’ annual re- 
port, for collecting data on the amount 
of fertilizer and fertilizer material pur- 
chased codperatively by the farmers in 
those counties supporting county agen- 
cy work, 


The available records show that coun- 
ties without the service of a county 
agent do not purchase an appreciable 
amount of fertilizer codperatively. The 
1923 records show that a few counties 
with farm bureau organizations or un- 
organized farm bureau members, but 
without a county agent, buy consider- 
ably less fertilizer codperatively than 
counties with trained leaders and active 
farm organizations. Compare Chilton, 
Coffee, Dale, DeKalb -and Wilcox 
counties with Autauga, Elmore, Lau- 
derdale and Limestone. 


The influence of the farm bureau on 
the amount of fertilizer bought is very 
striking. Before the coming of the 
farm bureau the county agent did the 
greater part of his work through indi- 
viduals, but beginning in 1922 about 50 
county agents had active and growing 
farm organizations to work with. They 
are now doing for whole communities 
what they formerly did for individuals. 
In 1921, the year before the farm bureau, 
the state bought 8,672 tons of fertilizer 
codperatively, and 1922, the first year 
of farm bureau, Alabama purchased 29, 
834 tons codperatively. The first year’s 
work of the farm bureau was more than 
doubled in 1923 when the several county 
bureaus bought 60,389 tons. This lat- 
ter figure represents 13 per cent of the 
total tonnage of fertilizers used in Ala- 
bama during 1923 and 21 per cent of the 
average annual consumption for Ala- 


bama during the time covered by this. 


report, 1917-1923, inclusive. 


It is interesting to note the falling off 
in the total tonnage in 1921. Codpera- 
tive purchasing is a cash proposition 
and since farmers were hit pretty hard 
financially in the fall of 1920, it was 
inevitable that this condition should arise. 
If the movement to buy and sell coéper- 
atively will hasten the day when more 
farmers shall do business on a cash 
basis, all the effort spent on such a 
movement shall not have been in vain, 


For example, the writer knows a 
Negro farmer who paid $36 “on time” 
for 10-2-2 mixed goods when a ton of 
the same formula could have been made 
for approximately $18 by buying the 
Separate ingredients and mixing the 
materials at home. The actual saving 
in dollars and cents per ton by the in- 
dividual, amounts to a sum not to be 
taken lightly. Based on accurate rec- 
ords kept by county agents and farmers’ 
organizations, the average saving per 
ton over a period of six years (1918- 
1923) amounts to $6.70. At this rate 
per ton the savings on the 1923 codper- 
ative tonnage amounts to $404,606.30. 
This amount is sufficient to pay the an- 
nual farm bureau dues ($10) of every 
member in the state organization for a 
year and have sufficient funds left over 
to buy vetch seed and inoculation for 
577 acres in every cqunty in Alabama. 


This method ‘of buying fertilizer ma- 
terials makes it possible to practice 
home-mixing. The -Alabama_ Experi- 
ment Station has worked out mixtures 
for the principal field crops on the sev- 
en soil divisions of the State. 


FOLLOWING IS A LIST OF COUNTIES 
SHOWING TONS OF FERTILIZER BOUGHT 
CO-ORERATIVELY FROM 1917 TO 1923. 
The totals show progress made during last 
seven years in the codperative buying of 
fertilizers. 





County 1917] 1918] 1919] 1920] 1921] 1922] 1923 















































Autauga ...|....| 270] ....] 165] 112] 3000) 3450 
Barbour 245| 176} 50) ....| 520) 1100 
Bullock coscliocest Sear tear i 120| 671 
Baldwin... cothl ecbal Sa SBUb cach scscl Bae 
Butler Oe eS Pr SS FF 
Blount ..... re es Re ee oe 
a ers 180} 180} 35) 120} 300) ....|...*f 
Calhoun ... eee 60} 126) 120 15} 411} 629 
Chambers .|.... 559 940} 100} 629) 142! 356*t 
Cherokee ..] ....] «.+-| -.+-} 145] 60) 530] 870 
CE cacel cccdh Giibecyel 00scl Geasb col, Eee 
Clay ccccccel covel coos 30] 47) 85] 280) 825 
Cleburne ...] ....]...-]| 100) ....] 20) 110) 138 
Coosa ceccce ef seee} cove} ee--} 60) 200) 540) 1240 
Colbert ...[....[..--{ 35] 440[ 150] 375| 290t 
Cullman ...]....] 30} 48] 200} 85] 200} 1800 
Choctaw ...|.---| 15} 30} ....[....] 110} 600 
CIGEMG scvcs escek: Saws 2 2 eee 
COO. cease ov sl oc cel coed coctl eoeet eee | 115*¢ 
Comectih.. ove) sesch cocel cess 24| 120) 255! 1037 
Covington ..] ....| ....] «++»| 600} 150) 610) 1625 
Crenshaw ..].... 40] ....] ....] 2. 439] 820 
Dallas ° | 205} 300] 50) ....] 500) 1500 
PED cvcces seee| 100] 300{ 150} 750) 250*t 
DeKalb Pe ree Fee ae Tee 
MORWTE — cccl cegol seccl secel seach cece BAM Oet 
Escambia ..| ..-+] «e-.| 150 9} 260} 150) 300 
Elmore ..... sees 35 75} 40} 408} 858] 2579 
Fayette .../ 40)....{ 150).... yore er « 
Franklin see} 60} 100] 300} 201] 350] 1105 
Geneva oeos] coves 20} 30] 100) 62) 522) 705* 
EROS cucal cecal duvel satel chic excel a fae 
SEER. wadiese sees] eoee] 275 525] 507] 719] 884 
Henry ...... sess} eee} 410} 520] 520) 670! 1916 
Houston ...].... coon! Se Bix. BH SS 
TOGREOR: cecel ano) 08 25} 120; 10).....] 0...” 
Jefferson .| 35] 15{ 48] 208] 510! 440} 300 
RU bhses eee L cneen “ed 600! 690} 54] 1100) 1215 
Lowndes ..{....] 30] 125] 135] ....] 201] 1538 
Lamar ....|....{....[....| 200{ 145] 450] 1230 
Lauderdale .! 60] 90} 690} 60] 420] 1200] 1250 
EMERG 21 sactl ciccl ‘Sard eesdacett =e 
Limestone .| 100] 200] 175! 200) 300) 650! 1300 
Macon ....!....| 400{ 1200! 1500] ....{ 3200! 4250 
Marengo ..!. "| BO chal vecul soxcl sautbesce™ 
Montgomery! ....] ..+«] «s+. 35} 40} 1262) 2018 
Mobile wef ..eef eeee] 159] 287] 231] 595] 2550 
Monroe ie oe Pee ee ee 
Madison ...|....{...-/ 70] 210] 240] 1483] 1800 
Marion POE: NS FOO ha Pee 
Morgan ....! 60 20) 35] 40] 180! 302! 544 
Marshall ..| ...0] .s00f ose] «e0e) 400] 125] 1800 
soy ee Bee Fe Oe Aa SO ae 
Pickens ...] ....] .ss0] «++-} 201} 324] 650) 1600 
, ee | 100] ....]....] 15] ....| 1160] 968 
Randolph ..j ...61 Fo cssel cevel ooccl cocel GOO 
Russell it «--} 102] 181 90! 430! 1200 
Sumter oy cesel eee! 500! 600] 1000 
ee CeR Ee. ol sacl suesl bead Gecdh odacd buoet wenae 
Shelby doses babes 8} 90f 75| 300! 259*F 
Talladega ..|....]...-| 72} 460} 80] 167| 383 
Tallapoosa DP ccos 40 / peer 81{ 500) ....* 
Tuscaloosa .!....] 40] 30) 366] ....| 318! 860 
Walker 15] ....| 80{ 230] 210) 320! 350 
Winston a ee OC OS eee PS. 
Wilcox ae ae ee) CD: A I . : 
Washineton !....| 240) 200] 340! 126! 460] 315 








Annual totall 1150] 3270] 7468|10240|8622|29834|60389 
Annual t 9 





*No county agent. 
tRecords incomplete. 


Building Plans Furnished 


HE Department of Agricultural Engi- 

neering of the Alabama Experiment 
Station at Auburn is rendering a splendid 
service to farmers by furnishing them 
building plans for farm buidings. By 
writing to this department, farmers may 
receive plans for almost any kind of 
building, with the exception of residen- 
ces. Instructions are also furnished for 
making different kinds of simple farm 
equipment. 

Prof. M. L. Nichols, head of the de- 
partment, reports that this: service is be- 
coming very popular and that the de- 
partment is able to send to farmers plans, 
promptly upon receiving their request, if 
sufficient information is contained in the 
request to understand what is wanted, 


P. O. DAVIS. 
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The Ideal 
Dynamite for Stumps 


Whether your uncleared land is cov- 
ered with green stumps or decayed 
stumps, large or small, hardwoods or 
pines, Hercules Dynamite will take them out. 


Hercules lifts out the most stubborn stumps 
quickly and cheaply. It breaks them up into 
pieces convenient for handling. For the 
price of a few boxes of Hercules Dynamite 
you can turn idle land into profitable fields. 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


Talk the matter over with your dealer. 
Write for ‘‘Land Development’’, a 75-page 
book, which explains how you can do your 
own stumping, ditching, boulder blasting 
and tree planting with Hercules Dynamite. 


HERCULES POWDER.CO. 
Tennessee 
Alabama 






Chattanooga, 





Birmingham, 











EN'S{PBINCESS 


COPPER BEARING 
an) HE name “Allen” on a 
new range represents 


25 years’ experience 
in building good ranges. 





To-day, daughters buy 
Allen Ranges because they 
have seen their cooking 
qualities proven by long 
years of service in their 
mothers’ kitchens. 


Write for our illustrated catalog 
and name of dealer near you. 





ALLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHVILLE t=8 t-2 t-3 TENNESSEE 





























Cotton Seed for Planting! 


We Supply All Standard Varieties Grown in the Eastern 
Cotton Belt. 


Orders will be accepted now for January Shipment or earlier. 
Write or wire us for~prices, and enter your orders now! 
Conditions indicate higher prices as the season advances. 


W. A. MYATT, JR, & CO, RALEIGH, N. C.. 
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The Wiggins Bond Myste 


A New Serial Story of Fun and Pathos, Mystery and Simplicity 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


EDWARD SPINNEY........ An Orphan Boy 


MISS HENRIETTA WIGGINS 
Who Adopted Edward 


CASSIUS WIGGINS............. Her Brother 
MRS. CARRIE CUMMINGS..... A Neighbor 
BILL CUMMINGS.............- Edward’s Pal 
DEACON BROWN........ “Close Friend and 

Adviser of Miss Wiggins” 
RUPERT BROWN.......... His Son, a Sissy 


CHAPTER V.—(Continued) 


E STEPPED into the light and held 

out that brown paper envelope I 

had picked up to write the show 
poster on. It must have fallen out of 
my pocket when he shook me. Miss 
Wiggins stared at it, took it in her 
hands and smelled it. 

“It—it is the one the bonds were in!” 
she cried. ; 

You could have knocked me 
with a feather. 

“Are you sure?” I gasped. 

She smelled of it again. “I slipped 
them in this envelope,” she said, “and 
put it under the scented toilet soap. It 
is the same one.” 

She ran upstairs and coming back with 
the box of soap passed it and the en- 
velope to the deacon and me. There was 
no doubt about it, they smelled exactly 
alike. 

“Where did you find it, Josephus?” 
she asked, looking at him as though he 
were Sherlock Holmes. 

“Tt fell from this young man’s pocket.” 

He pronounced the words as though 
he was judging the world on the Last 
Day. And he collared me again. 

“Do you still deny the theft?” he ask- 
ed, starting out to be very dignified 
about it. 

“Yes, I do,” I said. “I found that en- 
velope in a field with nobody near it. I 
don’t know how it got there.” 

“Is it customary for you to pick up 
and keep all envelopes that you chance 
to find?” 

“No, sir. But I had use for this one.” 

“What use?” He shook me. 

I would not have told anyone, espe- 
cially him, about our dummy and our 
show if he had skinned me alive. 

“I won’t tell you,” I said. “It had 
nothing to do with the bonds.” 

“You must tell me,’ Miss Wiggins 
put in. 5 

“No, ma’am,” I said. 

“You are guilty then,” the deacon 
cried. “We will have a confession.” 

He began twisting my collar in a busi- 
ness-like way, but I would not tell the 
truth and I could not think of a lie. He 
twisted harder and I began to fight; but 
he had me. He kept on twisting. My 
ears roared and bright spots danced be- 
fore my eyes. It seemed as though I 
had not breathed since Christmas. Then, 
way off in the distance, I heard a voice 
crack out like a pistol shot: 

“You take your hands off that boy, Joe 
Brown !” 

The deacon let go my collar and I 
breathed again ahd when I could see 
there was little Cash threatening the 
deacon with one of the kitchen chairs. 
Honestly, there was fire in those pale 
blue eyes of his. I reckon the deacon 
was more surprised than scared. 

“Cassius!” Miss Wiggins was running 
round the table waving her hands. 
“Don’t! Don’t!” 

He put down the chair, but he kept 
hold of it. 

“I s’pose you'd stand there and see 
him choke that boy to death and never 
think of sayin’ ‘Don’t,’ wouldn’t you?” 
he panted. 

“Cassius, be calm,” she said in her 
usual voice. “You do not understand. 
Mr. Brown has just discovered that Ed- 
ward has stolen the bonds.” 


IX 
‘ASH let go the chair and stared from 
a the other... He looked, 3 


over 


Nie ‘ J . 
as ef Ae Se 










By skinning a calf and selling the hide 
Ed and Bill secured money to go to the 
circus. The money was no sooner in their 
pockets than Pug, the junk man’s boy, 
tempted them with a coon and two bright 
red tickets to the circus. The tickets 
looked good and the trade was made. 
The coon, “real fat and pious looking”, 
was named John the Baptist, was fed 
liberally, and tied securely to a post in 
the old abandoned barn across the road 
from Bill’s house. 

On the morning of the day of the cir- 
cus Henrietta and Cassius Wiggins, sis- 
ter and brother, who temporarily were 
Ed’s foster parents, received $20,000 in 
Liberty Bonds left by the death of a re- 
lative. iss Henrietta took immediate 
charge and confided to Cash that she had 
hidden them in the bureau drawer. 

Everybody went to the circus and ev- 
erybody had a grand and glorious time. 





Synopsis of Prece ding Chapters 


but consternation! On returning from 
the circus it was found that the bonds 
had been stolen. After some delay the 
sheriff was called and put on the job of 
tracking down the criminal. 

In crossing the meadow that night the 
kids met the snake charmer and were 
given the trick python because the me- 
chanical parts were about worn out. They 
hid it in the old barn and began malfing 
plans to have a real kid cireus with 
snakes and everything. Paper and pencil 
were needed for drawing up the circus 
plans. An old envelope was picked up 
and crammed into Speck’s pocket to serve 
as nofe paper. 

“Where are those bonds?’ thundered 
the deacon as Speck entered the house. 
Just as things were about to be explain- 
ed the deacon stooped and picked some- 
thing from the floor. 








and I winked back, having begun to en- 
joy life again. 

“Stole the bonds!” he sort of gasped. 
“Speck stole the bonds!” 

“Beyond a doubt, Cassius,” the deacon 
said, nodding his head -lowly, as though 
he had all the wisdom in the world in it. 

“Oh, Lordy!” Cash snorted. “You 
make me tired. “If that ain’t like your 
fool idees.” 

“Cassius,” the deacon said, with sev- 
eral tons of dignity, “the proof is over- 
whelming.” 

“I don’t care three whoops and a hoot 
for your proof,” Cash said. “Listen to 
me and then see what you have to say. 
Them bonds was stole while we was at 
the show, by a circus hand named Por- 
ter. e has skipped on the train, but 
the officers are after him.” 

It was our turn to stare at him. Great 
Scott! had Bill and I been as near those 
bonds as all that and not known it? 
Mooning around talking with Porter and 
all the while he had them right there in 
his pocket. 

“How do you know this?” Miss Wig- 
gins asked, and the deacon said it over 
after her like a parrot: “How do you 
know this?” 

“Because,” Cash explained, “another 
show hand named Beers told the sheriff 
and the sheriff told me. Beers wasn’t 
sure of it at first, but when he heard 
Porter had skipped he knew it must have 
been so. He started for the sheriff but 
got his eye on Porter hiperin’ crosslots 
towards the depot and took after him. 
When he caught him Porter knocked 
him down and legged it.” 

“That’s so,” I jumped into the con- 
versation with a big splash. “Bill and 
I saw it.” And I told what I knew, only 
leaving out the part about the dummy, 
which had nothing to do with the case. 

So that explained everything: what 
had become of the bonds, what Porter 
and Beers were fighting about, and how 
the envelope happened to be where I 
found it, for Porter had dropped it 
there. There was nothing to do but 
wait for Porter to be caught. And yet I 
could see that the deacon was only half 
convinced. He still had a suspicion that 
somehow or other I was mixed up with 
the bonds and that Bill was more or 
less in with me. And, as it turned out, 
he was not so far out of the way after 


all. 
CHAPTER VI 


T IS strange, and sometimes rather 
nice, the way things happen. 


Now, 
for instance, you may be wanting 
something worse than Noah wanted a 


dry spell and according to all the signs 
you will never get it when, all of a sud- 
den, along comes something you had 
never dreamed of and helps you to that 
very thing. It was that way with those 
bonds and the snakes, Yes, snakes, for 
that dummy of ours was not the only 
one, 

The next morning I was out in the 
back yard feeding the hens and wonder- 
ing how long it would be before Porter 
was caught when Bill sailed over the 


ence like. Shooting stat. 5 


He was fizzling with excitement like a 
pop bottle with the cork out. 
“Say,” he cried, “the big snake’s gone!” 
“Swiped ?” 


“Course not. Who'd swipe such a 
thing? It’s run away. The door was 
open.” 

“T hooked it myself.” 

“You did?” 

“Sure. But what difference does it 
make? It couldn’t travel on its own 


hook.” 

“It couldn’t? Oh, you poor nut, you're 
thinkin’ about our dummy.” 

“Well,” I said, “what are you thinking 
about? Nothing, I guess.” 

“Listen,” he said, bugging out his eyes, 
“It’s the big live python in the circus. 
He got out of his cage last night.” 

Whew! That was some news. 

“Where is he?” 

“Say, you are bright. 
if I knew where he was 
There’s a hundred dollars 
him.” 

“How do you know so much?” 

“T read the poster down street. There’s 
three men 'n a box there too.” 

“What they got three men in a box 
for?” 

“They ain't in the box, you saphead!” 

“You said —” 

“T didn't. The circus left three men 
behind to catch the snake, and the box is 
on Ed Bower’s truck. It’s to put him 
in.” 

“The three men going to put Ed in a 
box ?” 

“Oh, my Lord no! The box ain’t to 
put Ed in, it’s to put the snake in. The 
circus men stay in the hotel all the time 
and the truck with the box on it stays 
outside. Ed’s there too. If anybody 
sees the snake they’re to telephone the 
hotel and the men’ll hop into the truck 
and go get him. Common folks would 
be et up quick if they tried to catch 
him. See?” 

“Yes” I said, “if 
you’re talking about.” 

“Well, make tracks and see for your- 
self.” So he and I cut out of the yard 
and legged it down street. 


I 


HERE was quite a crowd in front of 

the postoffice, which is part of the 
store. In one window hung a big brown- 
paper-and-black-paint poster telling ev- 
eryone, in long scraggy letters, that the 
great python had escaped and was at 
large. People were warned not to med- 
die with him if they saw him. Lucky 
that they put that in for anyone who saw 
such a cunning little thing would be sure 
to try to tickle his chin and feed him 
ginger snaps. Also, not to shoot him, 
for he was very valuable and the circus 
would give a hundred dollars for any 
information leading to his capture alive. 
Three trained snake catchers would be 
at the hotel day and night ready to an- 
swer any call. Across the bottom in red 
letters was: 


DON’T TRY TO CATCH HIM. DON’T TRY 
TO KILL HIM. PHONE THE HILLBROOK 
Eg ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS RE- 


Do you s’pose 
I'd be here? 
reward for 


you know what 





The Progressive Farmer 
By 
——Merritt P. Allen 


Everyone in that crowd felt pretty 
serious, though some tried to joke it off. 

"TI tell you,” Dr. Burley said, “it is a 
serious thing to have such a creature 
loose in the community.” 

“He ain’t poison, is he, Doc?” some- 
one asked. 

“No; but he could crush a man like 
an egg shell.” ‘ 

“Yes; but would he do it?” 

“If he took a notion, why wouldn’t 
he?” 

“Fiddle!” put in an old man with a 
cob pipe and whiskers, “them show crit- 
ters ain’t got any sand. When I was 
livin’ in York State a lion got out of a 


show and they ketched him easy as 
nothin’.” 
“But, you understand,” the doctor 


said, “there is a vast difference between 
a lion and a snake. A snake is cunning 
and treacherous. No one can guess what 
he may do next.” 

“But the charmer in the side show 
seemed to handle that one easy enough,” 

“There is always more to a side show 
than the public sees,” the doctor an- 
swered, 

“Think it was a fake, Doc?” 

“T don’t attempt to explain it, but I 
guarantee there was underhanded work 
somewhere. A normal python is not to 
be fooled with. A giant constrictor like 
that can crush a bull to pulp or knock a 
hole through a brick wall with his head. 
If he happens to be hungry nothing can 
stop him.” 

“Judas priest! 
about. it ?” : 

“The wisest thing is to obey these in- 
structions,” the doctor nodded toward 
the poster. “If you see him give him a 
wide berth and notify these men. They 
understand their business and know how 
to handle him.” 

Ill 


OOKING back now, I don’t believe 
3ill understood how serious the busi- 
ness was or he would never have done 
what he did. And yet he might have, 
for he is just the one to take a chance 
that no one else would dream of taking. 
The strange part of it is that, though I 
was scared stiff at the thought of the 
python being loose, I let Bill wheedle me 
into taking part in his crazy scheme. 

“Our show is dished for a while,” I 
said, as we left the postoffice and went 
down the street. “There’s no use start- 
ing a snake show when the town is so 
excited about snakes. Ours looks so much 
like the live one that the first guy to set 
eyes on it would burn his shoes to the 
hotel and then the circus men would show 
up our dummy. Ain’t that right?” 

sill didn’t answer. He was having an- 
other one of his far-away spells. 

‘Call me when breakfast is ready, but 
be sure you don’t call me before,” I 
said. 

“Oh, for the love of Mike!” he spit 
out, “can’t you lock your face?” 

“Ain’t I a right to speak?’ I asked. 

“Not when I’m trying to think,” he 
answered, drawing his eyebrows down to 
his nose. 

He is not naturally uppish, but when 
he is, he is so much so that it makes 
you huffy. 

I said, “If there ain’t room for you te 
think in the same state with me you'd bet- 
ter go to Texas where maybe there’s 
room enough to exercise your. brains.” 

I don’t think he even heard me. We 
were opposite the hotel then and stopped 
to look at Ed Bower’s truck, which was 
standing in the street. The big snake 
box was tied onto the back and we 
climbed up to see it. It was just a com- 
mon box made of thick boards, with a 
cover that could be locked. It was painted 
black, was bound with iron, and had a 
few inch-size air holes in-it. It was a 


What we goin’ to do 


sober looking thing, somehow suggesting ~ 
Saw) Y 
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his Book § es all 
the Familys Winter Supls 


Shopfrom YOUR Philipsborn 
StyleBook TODAY — it’s a ver- 
itable treasure house of bargains 
for every one of our 3% million 
customers. We believe it is the 
most wonderful fashion guide issued. 
It contains all the latest Paris and New 
York Styles at the lowest prices ever 
quoted, Use it right along — from now 
until January— for all the family shop- 
ping, including Xmas gifts. 

This 320-page Shopping Guide 
—with over 3,000 offerings in wearing 
apparel, accessories and novelties— 
meets every Winter need of the entire 
household! It shows thegreatest variety 
of new style hits ever assembled in 
one book! It is the greatest time he 
money-saver in America! 


UND ONIAdOHS 





PHILIPSBORN'S low prices guaran- 

tee a big saving on everything from the smallest 

item to acomplete wardrobe. The most spectacu- 

lar price reductions in mail order history! These 

new low pricesmean a cash saving of millions 

of dollars to our customers, Our New and Im- 

proved Mail Order Service is ae unex: 

celled! It means that you get exactly what you 

want, delivered on time and guaranteed to please 

you or your money back! 

\ Don't forget to consult YOUR co 

N\. of PHILIPSBORN'’S Style Book cons. 
—and profit by the big savings 
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was as happy as a bug in an apple. He 
was sort of a prominent man and like 
lots of such he had nothing to do but sit 
and smoke and draw his pay. 

Bill sat down beside him and began 
shooting questions. 

“Where you s’pose the snake is, Ed?” 

“Ain’t no idee. The boss says he’s as 
liable to be in one place as another. 
That’s why they don’t hunt for him, git 
him jest as quick to set still and wait till 
he shows up.” 

“You'll burn some juice then, eh, 
Ed?” 

“Them’s my orders.” 

Bill swung his heels a minute. 

“Say,” he asked, “if we should see him 
up around our place, how long would it 
take you to get there?” 

Ed laughed. “No use bein’ scairt, 
bub,” he said, “I don’t reckon he'll pitch 
onto you first.” 

“Well, just sposin’ we did see him, 
how long would we have to wait for 
you?” 

“I guess you’d see me pokin’ along in 
about two minutes.” 

“Honest? Gee, that quick?” 

“This old boat can move if she has 
to,” Ed bragged. 

“Day or night?” 

“Day or night, rain or shine.” 

Bill swung off the truck and I was about 
to follow him when I saw Beers, the 
man Porter had knocked down, standing 
.in the hotel. 

“Is he one of the snake catchers?” I 
asked Ed. 

“Who?” 

“That little, dark, hook-nosed, peaked- 
headed, quick-motioned, snaky-looking 
one who moves his head all the time and 
keeps running his Adam’s apple up and 
down.” 

“Yes,” Ed told me, “he’s one of ’em.” 

I don’ know why, but I was not glad 
to learn that Beers was in town, though, 
as it turned out, nothing could have been 
luckier. 

On our way home Bill stuck his 
thumbs in his suspenders and sprung his 
idea, which was/to have our show. that 
night. 

“Suffering cats!” I said. “Do you ex- 
pect to get anybody out to a snake show 
when the whole town is scared stiff of 
snakes ?” e 

“T do,” Bill said. 

“Why so?” 

“Because,” he began walking slower, 
like a professor, “it’s a simple case of 
psychology.” (I know how to spell it 
because I looked it up). 

“Well, what’s that?” I naturally asked 
him. 

“I expected to have to explain it to 
you,” he said, with a sigh. “Psychology 
is a book that somebody. wrote showin’ 
how the inside of folk’s heads work.” 

“T’d like to see a book about how the 
inside of your head works,” I told him, 

“You could, if you was studiously in- 
clined,” he said, in that high-and-mighty 
way he has at times. “All people’s heads 
work alike—that is, if they work at all,” 
he looked at my cap and I knew what he 
meant. 

“Yes,” I said, pretending not to notice, 
“but what has all that twaddle got to do 
with our show?” 

“T was just goin’ to explain,” he went 
on. “The psychology says that the more 
a person thinks about a thing, the more 
they're interested in it. Well then, if 
folks are thinkin’ about snakes they’re 
interested in snakes, ain’t they?” 
“Maybe. But it ain’t any sign that 
they want to go to a snake show.” 

“Oh, you poor fish! Of course it is. 
In wartime didn’t everybody see the war 
movies ?” 

“But there wasn’t any danger of being 
shot up or gassed in a movie.” 

“That makes no difference; they went 
for the thrills same as they’ll come to 
our show for the thrills. They're wil- 
lin’ to pay their money to be scared. 
Anybody with sense is.” 

“But look here,” I said, “if you go 
and advertise a snake show how do you 
know that one of the circus men won't 
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ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 








Underwear comfort 


multiplied by FIVE 


HEN you step into Hanes of a frosty morning 
you know that you have bought well. 
no scratch in the fleecy cotton, there’s inexpressible 
comfort'in the tailored cut that fits so perfectly, and 
that never binds. Just look over these five points and 
you will know why Hanes have a real made-to-your- 


measure feel. 


Know, too, that after Hanes has been to the tub 
again and again it still fits—still feels the same. 


Every stitch is guaranteed. 


Hanes is specially strong where the strains come 
hardest. The seams are non-irritating and hold fast. 
The buttonholes keep their shape. 
themselves are guaranteed and are sewed on to stay. 


Popular is the word for Hanes prices. We made 
the underwear as good as we knew how and then we 
put the prices so low that no underwear in the world 
could compare with Hanes for value for the money. 


There are union suits, as well as shirts and drawers, 
in light, medium and heavy weights to choose from. 
Your dealer should have Hanes. 
to us and we will see that you are quickly supplied. 


You can’t beat Hanes for Boys! 


They have all the wear resisting, well fitting com- 


fortable qualities of the men’s. 


Two weights—medium and heavy. Sizes 2 to 16 
2 to 4 year sizes with drop 
seat. Made also in knee-length and short sleeves, . 


years (sizes 20 to 34). 


HANES GUARANTEE: We guarantee Hanes 
Underwear absolutely—every thread, stitch and 
button. We guarantee to return your money or 
give you a new garment if any seam breaks, 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Aspirin 


Say “Bayer” and Insist! 








Unless you see the name “Bayer” on 
or on tablets you are not get- 

the genuine Bayer product pre- 
scribed by physicians over twenty-two 
years and proved safe by millions for 


Colds Headache 
Toothache Lumbago 
Earache Rheumatism 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 


Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin 
only. Each unbroken package contains 
proper directions. Handy boxes of 
twelve tablets cost few cents. Drug- 

ts also sell bottles of 24 and 100. 

spirin is the trade-mark of Bayer 
Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of 
Salicylicacid. 





Just What You Want 


Complete Stove 
Only 25c 


Including Handy Extinguisher 
end Can of Sterno Canned Heat 


Just the thing for cooking break- 
fast before lighting the kitchen 
range, for heating water at night, 
for sick - room emergencies; 
warming poultry and stock feed, 
cooking meals, tea, coffee—thou- 
sands of uses. Stove folds up 
flat; weighs 8 ounces. Most 
economical. 

SEND THIS AD an ¢ 25¢ to the Sterno 


Corp., ast 37' New York City, 
— 44, and we wii send stove pre- 


Satisfaction or money back guaranteed. 


Sterno Canned Heat 


Be prepared for the Fall and Winter 
ememgencios. Send for one of these 
stoves while the offer lasts. 


FEATHER BED rap NS 


So D BAYS TRIAL 
in Ameri 








Delivered 
Beds Free 
Prap.ou Sayan, Sook 20 
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Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 


Before churning add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon of cream and 
out of your churn comes butter of 
Golden June shade to bring you top 
prices. “Dandelion Butter Color” costs 
Mothing because each ounce used adds 
eunce of weight to butter. Large bottles 
cost only 35 cents at drug or grocery 
stores. Purely vegetable, harmless, meets 
all State and National food laws. Used 
for $0 years by all large creameries. 
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Seasonable Sere 


LENTY of sour milk will help fatten 

the turkeys for the holiday trade. 

It is said that the collarless dress is 
passing out of fashion and that collars 
are again to be worn. 

The purchase of 
two thermometers 
will save many argu- 
ments next winter 
as to whether the 
house is hot or cold. 
one for head height, 
and one for near the 
drafty floor. 

When carrying a 
filled hot water bag support it from the 
bottom so as not to let the full weight 
pull on the neck. 

A wise minister remarked 
“Everyone makes mistakes, 
rubbers would never have been 
lead pencils,” 

“IT would not have children beaten for 
their faults, because I would not have 
them think bodily pain the greatest pun- 
ishment.” Locke. 

Your gasoline bill is not anything like 
as large as a surgeon’s or an under- 
taker’s. Drive slowly, keep to the right 
and don’t take chances. 





MRS. HUTT 


recently, 
otherwise 
put on 


For the small girl who has a long walk 
to school every day, a matching tam’o’- 
shanter and scarf of warm brushed wool 
is both good looking and comfortable. 


When planning the curtains it well 
to consider the looks from outside as 
well as from the room. For the small 
house of cottage type, nothing looks 
prettier than ruffled white musli: 

The National Jewelers’ Association has 
shifted the golden anniversary fr« r the 
fiftieth to the tenth year of married life, 
and made the twenty-fifth the highest of 


wedding anniversary days. 
Whiie Mr. Farmer is sowing the winter 


cover crops do not let him forget to 
plant something in the poultry yard. 
Double yarding means that you can have 
growing green feed for the hens all 


year round, 

An excellent shampoo for white or 
light hair is made by dissolving a cake 
of white castile or other mild white 
soap, in one quart of boiling water. 
Shave the soap into the boiling water and 
add one fourth of a teaspoon of borax 
or baking soda. This should be put in a 
wide mouthed bottle or jar, as it forms 
a jelly when it coo! Use instead of 
soap for washing the hair. 


“a —_ 

Why Not a “Rat Killing 

ad ’*? 
Time”’? 

HIS is the time of year that rats and 

mice desert the fields and seek the 
warmth and food in house and grain 
bins. This, therefore, is the time to take 
vigorous steps to rid ourselves of the 
pests. 

In one of the government rat bulletins 
the following statements appear: 

“One writing to an agricultuaral jour- 
nal, reported that rats had destroyed in 
one winter about 500 bushels of corn, 
stored in cribs, or one-fourth of his en- 
tire crop. Another farmer reported that 
rats had robbed him of an entire sum- 
mer’s hatching of 300 to 400 chicks; and 
still another estimated his loss in grain 
and poultry for one season, due to rats, 
as sufficient to pay his taxes for three 
years,” 

The following facts from an advertise 
ment of a rat remedy are true and tritely 
put. 


“It is estimated by the United States 
Government that the rat population is 
equal to the human population of any 
community. It is also estimated that an 
ordinary rat will eat at least $2 worth of 
food in a year; some estimators place the 
amount at $10 year. At the rate of 
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this country amounts to over $200,000,000 
annually. 

Add to this: 

The food they waste but do not eat, 
the fires they cause, the biuldings they 
damage, the clothing they ruin, the sick- 
ness and death they cause, the chickens 
they kill, and countless other nuisances 
they commit. 


Raising rats is a losing business, so 


why not exterminate them?” 

The Progressive Farmer has frequently 
told you of approved remedies and de- 
vices and is glad to repeat again if you 
desire. We hope you have in your files 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Bulle- 
tin, Washington, D. C., on “Rats.” Why 
not pay the children or darkeys a dime 
for each rat tail they bring you? It will 
pay. Why not make a community game of 
it and offer a prize to the one, black or 


white, who presents the largest umber 
of rat tails tacked on a board? Have the 
prize presentation with fun and cere- 
mony. 
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Home Play 
H°’ do you spend your evenings? Do 
you work all evening until it is time 
to drop into bed, exhausted? Do you 
fall asleep in your chair¢ Or do you 
read interesting books and enjoy amus- 
ing games with the other members of 
your family? Whether you already be- 
long to the last class or whether you 
only wish you did, you will find help 
and inspiration in a little book called, 
“Home Play” published by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 

City. The price is 40 cents. 
The book contains the account of the 
family and how they learned to 
play together; father, mother and child- 
ren. It gives many #ne games to play at 
héme alone with the family and games 
to play when company comes in; it gives 
games for boys and games for girls, 
games for grown-ups and games for the 


Brown 


very little children. And best of all it 
shows what a splendid influence whole- 
some recreation may be.. - 


The Baby in Autumn 
GOL nights are coming and there will! 
be sudden changes of weather. Why 


not start baby correctly into the cold 
damp weather? 
Change the clothes with the weather; 


protecting his feet and especially his 
abdomen. Give him plenty of fresh air, 
even give him windy rooms. Do not, 
however, put him on cold, drafty floors 
without a thick quilt, carpet or box be- 
neath him. 

He will not crave water, or orange 
and tomato juice as he did in summer, 
but see that he continues to get them. 

Give the customary daily bath but be 
sure that water and room are warm. 

Let baby sleep on the porch with eyes 
protected from the glare of early morn- 
ing sun. Let there be a paper under the 
mattress and a soft cover over it to as- 
sure warmth beneath. Woolen covers 
are lighter in weight for baby than cot- 
ton ones. 


Constipation in Babies 
OSSIBLE remedies 
in little children are: 
An increase of fat in the form of 
cream or butter in the food. 
A teaspoon of olive oil daily. 
Oatmeal water instead of plain water 
in preparing food. 
Orange juice. 
A baked apple or stewed fruit may be 
tried with children over one year of age. 
Strained prune juice. 
Cultivation of regular habits in evacu- 
ating the bowels. 
Increase of fluids and laxative foods. 
Massage, stroke and knead the abdo- 
men gently the same direction as de the 


for constipation 


hands of the clock. 


Occasional enemas. 

Lastly, laxative drugs, of which cas- 
cara and syrup of senna are two of the 
best. 

Plenty of fresh air and outside exer- 
cise are important factors in manage- 
ment. It is well to remember that the 
tendency of limewater in food is toward 
constipation. This is true also of boiled 
milk. 


What Makes the Sale? 


F THE persons who have vegetables, 

fruits, fowls, milk, butter, fresh meat, 
honey or syrup would take the trouble to 
present these articles of food in an at- 
tractive manner and offer them to the 
public in a businesslike way, how easily 
and quickly they would be sold. 

If a person is going to sell beans, peas, 
okra, corn, potatoes or what not, that 
person should find out the first thing how 
those vegetables sell. If they sell by the 
pound, he should provide himself with 
good reliable scales. If they sell by the 
measure, he should carry measures with 
him and not depend on his customers to 
furnish them. With this equipment he is 
ready to begin selling. But it is not 
enough to have these things in connection 
with the produce to sell. It is knowing 
how to make the sale. I want to give a 
few examples of good and bad salesman- 
ship that happened right on my door- 
step. 

A man knocked on the porch floor, he 
did not even take the trouble to come up 
on the porch and ring the bell. When I 
opened the door he asked if I wanted to 
buy some butterbeans. He had a flour 
sack full of them. 

“How do you sell your beans?” I in- 
quired. 

“Twenty-five cents a gallon,” he an- 
Ss vered, 

. questioned. 
was the in- 


“Have you a measure?” 
“No’m, 


different reply. 


I just guess at it,’ 

I felt sorry for the man; got a meas- 
ure and bought some of the butterbeans. 
I tactfully suggested that he go to the 
10-cent store and purchase a half gallon 
cup; and he promised to do so. 

Another experience: this time I an- 
swered the doorbell. The man had corn 
to sell. 

“Where is your corn: 
“Tt’s down here on Walthall Street.” 
My mouth watered for those delicious 

roasting ears but I was too busy to go 
to the wagon or to have him come back, 
so I said, “No.” 

After a while I went to the door again. 
There stood a man with an armful of 
corn. Why of course I bought some. 
And during the trading he said that he 
found customers eager to buy if they 
could see and examine ,what they were 
getting. 

The busy housekeeper who may have 
to take her hands out of the dishwater 
before she can go to the door to find a 
man with only suggestions to offer is not 
apt to buy. 

Then there is another admirable way 
to sell one’s produce, over the telephone. 

I have a friend who has a large gar- 
den. Often she has quantities of vegeta- 
bles more than her family can use. She 
rings up boarding houses or stores, 
makes her sales, then gathers the vegeta- 
bles. She is am expert in arranging 
them. One of her drawing cards is to 
fill a long handle basket with beans, okra, 
tomatoes, and on the top she sticks sev- 
eral big nicely cleaned onions. For the 
contents of the basket she receives a 
dollar. 

Customers are not going to buy things 
that are not attractively presented, par- 
ticularly foods. If it is potatoes, beets, 
earrots or turnips, wash them. In fact 
if there is any dirt or sand on whatever 
is being sold. wash it off. 

PATTIE. McGLATE By 
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Crowning a year already filled with notable achievement, Willys- 
Overland now presents the first real all-purpose car—the new 
Overland Champion! Exclusive features, utilities and economies 
that completely revolutionize automobile value! Benefits never 
before offered by any other manufacturer to the farmer, the dairy- 
man, the stockman, the business-man and the American family! 


The new Overland Champion fits itself to you. Both front and rear 
seats are adjustable forward and backward to accommodate short 
people and tall people—no stretching for pedals—no leg cramping! 

















Front seat adjusts forward to 

put foot pedals in easy reac 

of short people. Adjustable 
to three positions. 


See how easy it is to load and 
unload milk cans, boxes, 

ags, feed, seed and groceries 
through the wide rear door, 











Both front and rear seats and upholstery are entirely removable. Take 















Observe the generous loading 

space back of the front seat— 

50 cubic feet of clear space 
with square corners. 





See the large, comfortable 

seating capacity and the wide 

doors both front and rear— 
no seat climbing. 





Here at last is restful sleep on 
camping trips, with seats and 
upholstery made into full 


length, full width bed on floor, 


out the rear seat and upholstery and you have 50 cubic feet of 
clear space for carrying truck, farm tools, groceries, milk cans, 
luggage, camping duffle—anything! 


For camping, front and rear seats and upholstery make up into a 
wide restful bed the full length of the body! A long-wished-for 


feature that gives motor-camping all the comforts of home. 


Doors both front and rear! Wide entrances that provide real ease, 
without seat tilting or climbing, when getting in or leaving the car— 
real facility for loading and unloading bags, boxes, tools and cans. 


The big trunk at rear permits the carrying of large bundles without 
disturbance to the car’s occupants, furnished at small extra price. 


A handsome family car with body of steel, and washable blue 
Spanish long grain upholstery. A sturdy work car of unmatched 
utility, cradled on Triplex Springs (Patented). An all-year car. And 
above all, Overland quality and reliability, with astonishing economy! 


Advance showings indicate sweeping demand! See the new 
Overland Champion quickly! 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Willys-Overland, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Touring $495, Roadster $495, Red Bird $695, Coupe $750, Sedan $795; f-0.b. Toledo. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 





Adjustment of rear seat for- 
ward and backward toposition 
which will give the most com- 
fort and room for rear seat 
passengers 











Big trunk at rear locks secure- 

ly and holds a surprising 

amount of personal luggage, 
packages, etc, 





Doors front and rear eliminate 
climbing over tilted seats and 
disturbing other passengers on 
entering or when leaving car. 












The re-created dining-room 


New wall paper, fresh paint, a rug that with its min- 
gled rose and blues and browns catches mellowed sun- 
light through crisp window draperies. Furniture that 
Messrs. Chippendale, Sheraton and Heppelwhite 


might not blush to claim. 


And yet, something lack- 


ing! Some barrenness on the sideboard; and the 
table, set for dinner, not quite in tone with all the 
rest. Not enough silverware or the right kind of 
pieces—that was it! She must get new silverware! 


N that last, swift glance at the table 
set for dinner perhaps you, too, 
have been conscious that the rich 
beauty of enough silverware was lack- 
ing. You have realized the important 
part that the soft gleam of silver plays 
in the furnishing of a room, quite 
aside from the utilitarian need for it 
in serving all meals smoothly. Yet 
you despaired of providing all the 
pieces you knew you ought to have. 


But you need not! In ‘1847 
Rogers Bros.’’ you can purchase the 
silverware you need most reasonably 
—either knives, forks and spoons or 
a coffee or tea service of matchless 
grace. A half-dozen coffee spoons in 


1847 ROGERS BROS, 


~RPLATE 


SILVE 








INTERNATIONAL 





Is your home adequately 
supplied with silverware? 


the exquisite Ambassador pattern, or 
any other, costs only $3.75. Other 
refinements of the table — bouillon 
spoons, ice cream forks and serving 
pieces—are priced as moderately. 


On a later occasion, moreover, you 

will be able to add to your treasure of 
1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate. Lead- 
ing dealers everywhere are sure to have 
the newer patterns in stock. 
Send for “HOW MUCH SILVERWARE,” 
booklet X-100, which outlines the table ser- 
vice families of different sizes should have 
for gracious, comfortable living—every day 
and for entertaining. We also furnish hand- 
some illustrations of the Ambassador and 
other patterns. 


International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 





AMBASSADOR PATTERN 
Oyster Fork and After-Dinner Coffee Spoon 


AMBASSADOR BOWL 
AND 
CANDLESTICKS 


Pieces like these may be 
purchased to match the 
knives, forks and spoons 
of 1847 Rogers Bros. 
patterns. They add im- 
measurably to the charm 
of the dining-room, and 
are most practical for 
every-day use—whether 
platters, compotes, gravy 
boats, bread trays, or 
complete dinner sets. 
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A Renter’s Family Should 
Have-Good Food 


S WE ARE ret ers I have 

to write a few lines regarding our 
one year’s tenant farming. We came out 
fromthe city last fall and began with 
nothing save a few chickens. I had 48 
cans of fruits and vegetables but we had 
to buy our meat and bread. 


deicided 


We made a very good wheat crop, and 
have a very good crop of corn. Now I 
have lots of chickens, and I have 90 cans 
of fruits and vegetables and plenty of 
ripe beans, and will have quantities of 
peas. We can also make our meat and 
we have bought a good horse, so maybe 
we can make better headway next year. 


In addition to the above winter stores, 
we have a large sweet potato patch and 
fall Irish potato patch. Now I am go- 
ing to make a list of fruits and vegeta- 
bles we had on our table last week: 
Beans, snaps, green peas, okra, pickled 
beets, pickled <1d sliced cucumbers, 
cantaloupes, tomatoes, carrots, cabbage, 
corn, butter beans, onions, peaches, ap- 
ples, pears, grapes, and figs. Just think 
what one can have by trying, and I am 
to have even more next year, even if I 
am a renter’s wife. 


MRS. T. J. STONE. 





Farm Wives’ Experi- 
ence Letters 


The Most Sensible Thing I 
Ever Did 


EFORE marriage, husband knew what 
it was to farm, being the son of a 
well-to-do farmer. I was a farmer’s 
daughter, but having a good education, I 
was teaching in the school situated in the 
farming district in which husband was 
reared. This vicinity boasted of a 
splendid consolidated school and a pros- 
perous, peaceful farm people. 





After marriage we resided on the land 
husband had inherited from his father, 
which was a goodly portion, with horses, 
cattle and implements, sufficient to give 
a young couple a fair start in life. A 
few years passed bringing the responsi- 
bilities of rearing two bright boys,—too 
bright as I thought, to be reared in the 
seclusion of the country. I persuaded 
husband to leave the farm and move to 
the city where we could assert our in- 
dependence more ostentatiously. 


I imagined I could dream my fondest 
dream, that of living as city people live. 
There were disappointments from the 
start. The house which we were able to 
occupy had never been beautiful at best, 
the paint well off, lending a contrast to 
the large white farm house with its 
background of green shade trees. And 
too, if we were to make of our business 
a success it necessitated consuming much 
of my time; this meant leaving the home 
and children in charge of servants. This 
we did, which proved very unsatisfactory 
living. Husband was crowded with work. 
Debts and expenses overbalanced pleas- 
ure, neither of us taking the time to 
know or care how our city neighbors 
lived. All these and other worries caused 
me to retrace my thoughts and take a 
different aspect of city life. I had not 
aspired to the right ideal; neither dream- 
ing the right dreams nor nurturing the 
right ambition. 

The struggle was mine, to say to hus- 
band. “Let’s return to the farm.” I 
wished he might make it easier for me 
by intimating the same desire. 


Not until a friend from the farm and 
her children visited me did I renew my 
secret resolve, that of saying, “Let’s re- 
turn to the farm,” where instead of the 
sound of the cars I could hear the neigh 
of the horse; where instead of breathing 
the smoke and dust of the city I could 
breathe the pure country air; where in- 
stead of the hustle and bustle of people 
I could enjoy quietness. ~ 


A few months later found us in our 
home on the farm. There things seemed 


handiwork, nature at its height. There 
our two “bright boys” had every oppor- 
tunity for acquiring a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness and codperation. We were 
wont to call the place “Acres of Dia- 
monds.” Thus the “most foolish thing I 
ever did” materialized into the “most 
sensible thing I ever did.” G& BJ 





| Teens and Twenties | 


The Letters of Letty 


EAREST Sue :— 

We went to a Hallowe’en party 
that I want to tell you about. The games 
were such fun that perhaps you can use 
some of them for the party you say the 
club is getting up. 


First we were shown a lot of sketches | 


and told 
ghosts. 


that were around thé room 
that they represented famous 
Each guest was given paper and pencil 
and wrote down her guess opposite the 
right number. Ghosts being invisible, 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s was represented 
by Queen Elizabeth stepping on a -cloak 
held by no one. Washington’s, an 
empty boat crossing the Delaware. Cle- 
opatra’s, a sketch of the Nile with py- 
ramids. Napoleon’s, a barren rock lab- 
eled Elba. Lincoln’s, a log fire and an 
open book before it. Solomon’s, two 
mothers, quarreling over one 
King Arthur’s, a round table. Roose- 
velt’s, a rough rider hat and spectacles. 
Paul Revere’s, a riderless horse and a 
lantern. Ben Franklin’s, a kite and key. 
The girl who gave the party is clever 
with her pencil so she drew the 
sketches, but toys could be arranged or 
one could cut out illustrations from the 
magazines and mount them. 

Next, a large Jack-o’-lantern 
placed on a table and each of us was 
given a paper straw tied with an orange 
or black ribbon and six straight grass 
straws. We were divided according to 
the color of the ribbons we had receiv- 
ed and each, in tin, blew his six 
straws into the Jack-o’-lantern through 
the mouth which counted one; threugh 
the nose, two; or the eyes, three points. 
I was stupid about it and never suc- 
ceeded in getting but one of mv straws 
in but the game was lots of fun. The 
side making the most points was award- 
ed a large pumpkin pie which was 
promptly eaten. Then the hostess 
brought out another pie as a “consola- 
tion prize” for the other side. 

Fortunes were next. For the girls 
there was a row of six earthen bowls 
inverted on a table. Under each there 
was something different as, corn for a 
farmer husband, salt for a happy mar- 
riage, wool for an old husband, money 
for a rich one, coals for an unhappy 
marriage, a button for an old maid. 
There was a similar row for the boys. 
Each player was blindfolded and al- 
lowed to choose a bowl. Mine was the 
grain of corn that stood for a farmer 
husband. 


Partners for supper were chosen by 
matching straws of uneven length. 
My partner was Bob Peters. The re- 
freshments consisted of sandwiches, 
salad, cider, nuts, fruits, gingerbread, 
and pumpkin pie. Everything was ar- 
ranged on the dining room table and 
the boys waited on their partners, find- 
ing seats for them around the room 
and bringing the plates of food. 

Lovingly, 


LETTY. 


A Game to Play: The Minis- 
ter’s Cat 


Benes first player starts the game in 

this way, “The minister’s cat is an 
amiable cat.” Then the one seated next 
has to describe the cat with another ad- 
jective beginning with “A” and so on 
around the circle. When it is again the 
first player’s turn he uses an adjective 
beginning with “B” and so on. A record 
should be kept of the number of words 
each player is not able ‘to supply and 
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CALUMET 


The Economy BAKING POWDER 
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Goes Farther—Lasts Longer. 


Never use heaping spoon- 
fuls when you bake with 
Calumet — Use level 


spoonfuls because it con- 


tains more than the ordinary 
leavening strength. No other bak- 
ing powder will produce bakings 
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other brands- 






— 
BAKING POWD! 
26, a es 





Best By Test 
at such a low cost. Calumet is economical—sure. 


EVERY INGREDIENT USED OFFICIALLY 
APPROVED BY U.S. FOOD AUTHORITIES 


Sales 24 times as much as that of any other brand 








FEATHER BEDS 


25 POUNDS *7.95 


30 POUNDS *8.95 
FPouND Pair PiLtows #195 
NEW FEATHERS ~ BEST TICKING 





$1,000 in Charlotte Bank & ‘I'rust Co. 48 guaran* 
tee of Satisfaction. MAIL ORDER TODAY. 
Free Catalog. HOUSE FURNISHINGS 
SANITARY BEDDING CO., narr.& 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 





2Ts. EASY WITH THE BROIDERFAST 
beautifully. Gi 
your outer garments and 
lovely needle 
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RROIDERFAST SALES CO.. DEPT. M FT. WORTH, TEXAS, 
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Emb 668 


1906—Slenderizing Lines.—Cut in sizes %, 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust 
Size % requires 4% yards 


méasure. : 
40-inch material with % yard 14- 
inch contrasting color. The embroid- 


ery pattern 668 costs 15 cents extra, 

1514—Costume Siip.—Cut in sizes 16 years, 
%, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size % requires 254 yards 
%-inch material, 

1886—Two-material Morning Frock.—Cut 
in sizes 4, 3%, 38, 40, 42 and 4 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2 yards 36-inch material with 
1% yards 36-inch contrasting color. 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
i i The fall and winter book of fashions contains over 300 etzine, 


or coin (coin preferred). 
embroidery a comp 


Our Pattern Department 


c 





(.) 





1907—Attractive Blouse.—Cut in sizes 16 
years, %, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 3% requires 14 
yards 40-inch material with 4 yard 
10-inch contrasting color. 

1854—Middy Dress for School.—Cut in 
sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 254 yards 36-inch material 
with % yard 18-inch contrasting 
color. 

8906—Useful Christmas Gift that the mod- 
ern homemaker would be delighted 
with. Cut im one size and requires 
1% yards %-inch material with % 
yard 18-inch material for bottom. 
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Kodak on the Farm 


Story-telling pictures—such as Grandpa crack- 
ing butternuts—are the sort you’ll always hold 
precious. That’s sentiment. Se//ing pictures of 
your cattle, horses, sheep, or hogs; recording pictures 
of the comparative growth of crops from year-to- 
year—are the kind you want for practical use on 
the farm. And that’s business. 

Kodak gives you pictures the easiest way—as your 
dealer can show you—and by means of the autographic 
attachment, each negative is complete even to date and 
title. You'll be quick to put to purpose this exclusive- 
ly Eastman feature. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 














You Can Win a Sedan 
Scdel wird’ Seden. ‘Write me 




































SEDAN is the newest of the com- nt 
fortable, smart, roll front laundered Z 
styles so popular today. 

Never have starched collara been 


quite so comfortable as this season’s 
newest style in 


St coutars oh 


If your dealer does not sell SEDAN, send 
us his name, your size and 75c for four. 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., INC. 


TROY, N. Y., Makers of 


BARR C 
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Address letters lo Uncle PE” care of The Progressive Farmer | 








Three Interesting Jobs for 
Boys in Their Teens 


THs week I wish to*send a special 
message to the thousands of South- 
ern boys who are studying vocational 
agriculture in the high schools. 


Boys, two of the 
greatest needs of 
Southern homes and 
farms today are (1) 
more paint and (2) 
more home conveni- 
ences, such as water- 
works and lights, 
Fortunately, your 
work in agriculture 
is so planned that 
you can get school credit for certain 
things you do which will improve your 
homes and farms, Each one of you, as 
a part of your work in agriculture, is 
required to do a certain amount of work 
at home in the nature of farm shop 
jobs. These jobs may be painting, re- 
pairing farm machinery, keeping the 
farm tools in working order, building 
things, or putting in home conveniences. 
Now, I am going to suggest a few jobs 
which you, with the advice and assist- 
ance of your teacher of agriculture, can 
do on your home farms this school 
year: 


1. Paint at least one building. This 
may be the home, barn, chicken house 
or any building that needs paint. Also 
the farm wagon, plows and other im- 
plements may need a coat of paint. 

2. If your home does not have water- 
works or lights, probably your father is 
ready to install at least one of these. If 
you decide to put in one of these con- 
veniences, ask your teacher to let this be 
one of your home jobs. You will find 
that with the help of your teacher you 
can save your father several dollars by 
putting in the plant yourself. I know 
one rural high school where boys two 
years ago put in a waterworks system 
at the school. The. boys did all the 
work even to putting up the water tank 
and installing the gasoline motor. When 
they had finished, they found that they 
had saved the school about $200 as com- 
pared with what it would have cost if 
they had employed somebody to put in 
the plant. But this was not all. Several 
of the boys, with the help of the teacher, 
put in waterworks in their own homes. 
Now, I am sure youcan doas well as the 
boys in this school. 

3. Another interesting jobis to fix upa 
home shop. Let me tell you what the 
agricultural boys in one Southern state 
are doing this year. The 2,000 boys in 
this state have agreed to make a home 
shop. These boys will select some place 
where they can put a work bench and 
tool cabinet. Then they are going to 
collect all the tools and keep them in 
working order throughout the year. 
Therefore, when they or their fathers 
need a certain tool, it can be found in 
the farm shop in good condition. Wouldn’t 
it be a fine thing if every agricultural 
student would fix up a home shop? 

Boys, you have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to tie up your school work with 
your home work. Talk it over with your 
teacher and get busy on at least one of 
the things I have suggested. 

UNCLE P. F. 


School Sewing Class Does 
Fine Work 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

UR teacher decided to organize asew- 
ing class for the small girls in our 
school. After gaining the consent of 
our parents, she then told us each to 
bring 10 cents to buy some material for 


BOYS ON TOP OF THE 
TANK THEY BUILT 








handkerchiefs. 


is 





as 


chiefs but later fancy ones. We hem- 
stitched wash cloths, and after a while 
were able to make neat appearing tea 
towels. 

Each new suggestion was listened to 
and adopted eagerly by our class. 

On the last day of school'we had an 
exhibit which was attended by parents 
Some of the girls’ mothers were really 
surprised at our work, as most of the 
girls in the class had never before at- 
tempted to sew. One mother said she 
was astonished at what her daughter 
had made, as the girl had never even 
sewed up a hole in her stocking before 
taking these school lessons. 

I think every girl should learn to sew, 
and every school should teach sewing, to 
beginners especially. MYRTLE. 

Lafayette County, Miss. 

Editor’s Note.—It is simply wonders 
ful what girls and boys can do when 
they have the right kind of leadership 
and when they have an ambition to, be 
really useful and worthwhile, And~our 
schools are doing so many interesting 
things they once never even thought of 
attempting. 


Riding Pigs to College 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

AM 13 years old. When I was 10 

years old my father (who farms by 
The Progressive Farmer) gave me $10 
to begin a college fund. He also gave 
me a tobacco crop with the understand- 
ing that I was to pay all my expenses, 
clothes, books, etc., and left me to de- 
cide whether I should add to my bank 
account. 

About this time I decided to join the 
pig club, but Father objected to raising 
the pig for me, but agreed if I would 
buy her and give him half of the pigs. 

I bought a nice female pig for $10 but 
she did not prove to be much good. I 
sold her to Father and got me another 
one. She was a beauty and grew so 
fast I thought I’d still be in time for the 
fair, but when her pigs came there were 
two deformed ones. Father took those 
for his share and I sold the others for 
$18 and let Father have the mother pig. 
I was blue and discouraged with the hog 
business but I wouldn’t give up, so I 
tried again. 


I won first prize and championship at 
our county fair and sixth prize at Pe- 
tersburg, Va. The next year I exhibited 
her and seven of the finest pigs I ever 
saw. She won first again, and I think 
she will be ready this time with another 
fine lot of pigs. 

She has already brought us in $94 in 
pigs and $16 in prizes in two years. I 
do not think Father has lost anything, do 
you Uncle P. F.? I have saved $115 
to go to college. ; 

I wish every boy’s father would give 
him some way to make money and inake 
him pay his own way, for it surely does 
make him “watch his pennies.” 

ROBERT A. SMITH. 

Mecklenburg County, Va. 


Editor’s Note.—Congratulations, Rob- 
ert!’ You have just begun to win and I 
predict that the formation of the win- 
ning habit will make you a winner 
through life. 


Club Work, Encampments 
and Short Courses 


| JUST want to tell the boys and girls 
some of my experiences asa club mem- 
ber. I am a member of the garden and 
canning clubs, I joined the garden club 
first and later decided to join the canning 
club, and learn to can all of my surplus 
vegetables. 


hree. days ,short. Course 
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In June our county agent gave us a. 
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Puts 2 H-P Engine on 
Your Place for Only *1424 


Ed. H. Witte, Famous Engine Manu- 
facturer, Makes Startling Offer 
On Witte Throttling-Governor 

Magneto-Equipped Engine. 





Farmers, now more than ever, ap- 
preciate the need of power on the farm 
and know they can make $500 to $1,000 
additional profit a year with an all-pur- 
pose engine. 


Ed. H. Witte, nationally-known engine 
manufacturer, has announced a 2-horse 
power engine which burns either kero- 
sene, gasoline, distillate or gas with a 
special throttling governor. It delivers 


full power on kerosene. gasoline, distil- 
late or gas. 


This new 





WITTE ENGINE has revolutionized 
power on the farm as it handles practical- 
ly every job with ease at a fraction of the 
cost of-hired help. Easily moved from one 
job to another, it is trouble-proof and so 
simple that a boy can operate it. 


To introduce this wonderful new engine 
to a million new users Mr. Witte has ar 
ranged to put it on any place for a 90-day 
guaranteed test. Since it costs only $14.24 
to take advantage of this sensational offer 
and nearly a year to pay the low balance, Mr. 
Witte confidently expects every regres 
power-user to be soon using a rreE, 
Every reader of this paper who is etemeeae’ 
in making bigger profits and doing all jobs 
by “Gr power should write today to Mr. 
E. itte, 2355 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, 
Mo., or 2355 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for full details of this remarkable offer. You 
are under no obligations by writing. 








Every 
muscular 
ache must yield 


Muscular aches—they seem so 
hard to reach, buried as they are 
under layers and layers of bodily 
tissue. 

Yet relief is easily at hand. Over 
the aching place, gently spread 
Sloan’s Liniment. You don’t have 
to rub it in. 

Immediately you feel a warm 
glow of comfort, then — almost 
suddenly—the pain is gone. Get 
a bottle of Sloan’s from your drug- 
gist today. It will not stain. 


Sloan's Liniment “mn: 











New 300 Candle 


BURNS 96% AIR 
Greatest lamp improvement of see— Of 
patented. Twen times brig 
than wick lamps at one half the cost. 
Brilliant, soft, white light. Restfulto & 
eves. No “epee Abas ate u 
-easy to opera’ ly safe ights 

with match, PS 

%% air—4% ghutine or karoge (coll) 


30 Days Trial sic self. Use it “te 30 
‘0 obligation 
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Radio Sets $60.00 fsih. esses, 
mile range. py or money back. the 
bw evenings listening te concerts and entertainments. 


De 10 each 3 ity, at the astonishingly’ low price, 
. Tz => ? 






| at once. 


courthouse, which is well equipped for 


this kind of work. We heard lectures 
full of valuable instructions. We were 
not required to work all of the time, but 
were allowed plenty of time for recrea- 
tion. 

About a month later our agent carried 
each club separately on a three days’ 
camping trip. The time was spent in en- 
joyment of every kind. We were taught 
to weave baskets of honeysuckle vine and 
many other helpful things. 

Very recently a health contest has been 
put on. Every club girl in the county is 
examined and the most healthful one is 
given a free trip to the Tri-State Fair. 

I think every boy and girl should join 
some club. BESSIE BELL, 

Humphreys County, Miss. 

Editor’s Note—What a great pleasure 
to have the privilege of short courses, 
encampments, and the many other good 
things the club members have. No won- 
der Bessie ts enthusiastic. 


Something to Make 
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800K AND MAGAZINE RACK. 


Lumber needed to make it:—One plank 12 
feet long, eight inches wide and one inch 
thick. Six supports for shelves, each one 
being eight inches long, one inch thick and 
one inch wide. 


Killed 142 Rats 


WE MOVED to a new place and I 
noticed the signs of rats, so the next 
day when I got out of school, Papa and 
I decided to try to catch some of them. 
I have two dogs named Traveler and 
Trailer. They are good squirrel and 
‘possum dogs and very good rat dogs, 
too. We took the floor out of the crib 
and caught 37 there. Then we went to 
the stables and caught some under the 
hog shed, too, In all we killed 142 grown 
rats, besides the little ones we found in 
their beds. If these rats had made a 
raid on my mother’s chickens, they might 
have killed a hundred or more. I think 
we were well repaid for our work. 
OSCAR WARE 
Editors Note:—I fell sure that Oscar 
had a lot of fun with his Papa, a regular 
“vat-killing time.’ 


Answers to Nature-study 


Questions 


H°” often should the poultry house 

be given a thorough cleaning? At 
least twice a year—in the spring and 
fall. 

2. What is a good disinfecting solu- 
tion for spraying the poultry house? 
Five quarts of cream of lime; one pint 
of zenoleum; one quart of kerosene. 
Shake well and dilute with an equal 
amount of water. 

3. How can a good lice powder be 
made at home? Take two pounds of 
tobacco stems or leaves and place in a 
pan and cover with water. Boil for 30 
minutes and pour off the liquid. Boil 
down this liquid to about one-half of a 
teacup. Put this into a half teacup of 
crude carbolic acid and add an equal 
amount, of gasoline. To this mixture 
add plaster of Paris till the plaster is 
only slightly moist and pass the entire 
amount through a fly screen sieve. Use 
This aie will fake about. 













and No 


By Mrs. Bessie English 


HEN my husband died, two 
Werears ago, it seemed the end of 
the world to me. 

There I was with two small chil- 
dren—one only six weeks old and no 
income. 

My husband’s long sickness had 
taken every dollar of our savings. 
Baby’s coming had brought another 
expense. The insurance was 
barely enough to meet all 
the bills. I was left almost 
destitute. 

I was totally unpre- 
pared for the respon- 
sibility of being the 
family bread winner. 
The only thing I knew, 
how to do was house- 
work. The outlook 
was anything but 
cheerful. 


I Wouldn’t Hear of It 


Everybody was very kind. There were 
many offers of help. But I- had too much 
pride to be willing to accept charity, even 
from relatives. My folks urged me at least 
to let them take the children, so I would 
have only myself to provide for, instead of 
three. But I wouldn’t hear of it. My babies 
were all I had in the world, and I was de- 
termined that nothing should take them 
from me. 


But how was I to manage? I couldn't sleep 


thinking about it. Both children, and es- 
pecially the baby, were at the age where 
they needed a mother’s constant care. I 


couldn’t leave them alone to go out work- 
ing. Yet I faced the necessity of somehow 
earning enough to provide food and clothing 
and a home. 


I live in a small town. At best there aren't 
many ways here for a woman to earn a liv- 
ing. And I had to find something that 
wouldn’t take me away from the children. 
That didn’t leave much choice. I would 
have to take in washing or starve. 

I was none too strong. It was a hard 
grind. At times both my back and my cour- 
age were ready to break. But always the 
thought of my two children kept me going 

It was terribly discouraging. The children, 
of course, required quite a bit of my time 
No matter how long or how hard I slaved 
over the wash tubs, what I earned was 
barely enough to keep body and soul to- 
gether. Even with sewing added, the amount 
I earned was still pitifully small. 

Worst of all, the hard work was gradually 
wearing me down. I lost twenty pounds. I 
began to fear I couldn’t hold out much 
longer. The strain and worry of it had me 
almost in despair. 


Just What I Had Been 
Hoping For 


One Sunday I was so tired and discour- 
aged that I was about ready to give up. 
Trying to get my mind off my struggle, I 
picked up a paper which a neighbor had 
brought, over. As good luck would have it, 
the first thing that caught my eye was a 
way to earn money at home. Exactly what 
I had long been hoping for but never ex- 
pecting to find—good pay for work I could 
do entirely at my own convenience, without 
steping out of the house, without any tax 
on my strength, without set hours, without 
having to leave or neglect the children. 

I read it from beginning to end. It told 
how a Mrs. Himberg in Brooklyn, New 
York, had averaged about $12 a week for 
nearly two years—in her spare time. How 
hundreds of other home workers each earn- 
ed all the way from $5 to $25 or more every 
week—the amount depending on how much 
time is given to the work. 

I made up my mind I could do as well as 
any one else. The work looked easy and in- 
teresting—knitting socks for the Home Profit 
Hosiery Company. I didn’t know a thing 
about knitting, but it said no experience 
was necessary. I immediately wrote for fuil 
information about the plan. 

The mere thought that perhaps my drudg- 
ery at the wash tubs would soon be over 
put me in better spirits than I had been for 
weeks. The more I found out about the 
plan and the money others were earning, the 
more convinced I became that here was my 
chance. So I sent in my application. In 
due time I received my Knitter, a supply of 
free yarn, and a book of simple and clear 
instructions that made everything plain and 
easy. Honestly, I fell in love with my Knit- 
ter as soon as I saw it—it looked. so clever 
and capable. After a little practice, I could 
knit socks fine enough for any millionare. 
It is no trick at all on this skillful little 
Home Profit Knitter. And I can sit down at 
my machine and earn a good day’s pay 
while watching the children. 


My First Check 
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At first it was pretty hard to manage—now 
I keep my pocketbook comfortably filled 








Left With Two Babies 


Income 












self + supporting 
without making a 
slave and drudge 
of myself. 

Since then prac- 
tically every dol- 
lar have had 
has been earned 
on my Home 
Profit Knitter—I 
call it the family 
Bread Winner. 
And I have done 
this without tir- 
ing myself or 
neglecting the children or housework. Com- 
pared with washing or sewing, the work is 
actually restful. I have regained all the 
weight and strength I had lost—and have 
regained my old cheerfulness and _ self- 
respect. I am able to. give my children all 
the necessaries and some of the comforts 
of life. I am gradually putting a little money 
aside. Above all I can face the future with 
full confidence that I will always know where 
the money for the things we need is coming 
from because the Home Profit Hosiery Com- 
pany has signed a life contract with me to 
take all the socks I can_ knit. It was a 
lucky day for me when I read about the 
Home Profit Home Work plan 

Mrs. Bessie English, 
97 Pitman Street, 
Pennsgrove, N. J. 


Mrs. Bessie English 
97 Pitman Street 
Pennsgrove, N. J. 


It is Helping F ill Hun- 
dreds of Pocketbooks 


The Home Profit plan is putting easily 

eared extra money into the pockets of people 
all over America—helping them pay for 
homes, helping them put money in the bank, 
helping them pay debts, helping them buy 
lerniture and automobiles, helping them dress 
better and live better, helping them in all the 
ways that money can be used for. 

Some earn $5, $10 or $15 extra every week; a 
few as much as $25 or $30 or more—in the pri- 
vacy of their own homes, and without any in- 
terference with their other duties. 


How much one can earn in this way all depends 
on how much spare time can be given to the work. 
You are always your own boss—can start and stop 
knitting whenever ry like—any time of the day or 
evening. You can it as many or as few socks each 

er few or 
ompany guarantees 
to take every pair of socks you can knit for them; in 
accordance with their simple specifications, and to give 
you good pay for the socks you send them. They also 
supply free yarn for all os socks you send them. (But 
if you prefer you can your vane from the company 
at wholesale price and ‘and sell the finished hose at your 
own price to local stores, neighbors, etc. You can also 
knit sweaters and many other articles on the Home 
Profit Knitter, either for your own use or to sell.) 

There is an enormous demand for the fine quality 
of wool hose so easily knitted on the skillful little 
Home Profit Knitter, and the Home Profit Hosiery 
Company is ready to make guaranteed arrangements 
with spare time home workers anywhere. It doesn’t 
matter where you live. You don’t need to know any- 
thing whatever about knitting at the start—the simple 
and clear instruction book quickly shows you how. 
All you need is a Home Profit Knitter, a little spare 
time, and the willingness to use it. No matter what 
you need money for, it will pay you to send for free 
information about the Home Profit guaranteed pian. 
Simply tear out and mail the coupon—NOW, while it 
is fm your mind. That takes only a minute, bat it 
can easily make a difference of hundreds of dollars 
a year to you, 


Home Profit Hosiery Co. 


Dept. 292, 872 Hudson Avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





HOME PROFIT HOSIERY CO., Ine., 
Dept. 292, 872 Hudson Avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Send me ful] information about making money 
at home in my spare time po the Home — 
Knitter. I am enclosing 2 cents postage 
cost of mailing, and I understand that I am met 
obligated in any way. 
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wholesome 

re White Ring Self-Rising 
Flour. Hot biscuits and muffins 
at mealtime; i 










White Ring Ginger Cakes 


cup ng 
cup sug 
2>4 cups sifted White Ring self- 


rising flour. 











eggs. 
1 teaspoon salt. 
1 teaspoon cinnamon. 

1 tablespoon ginger. 
54 cup hor water. 
1 cup molasses. 

Cream the butter, add the sugar 
and ey ty Sift the ~ with 
spices, e eggs, a 

y. Bake in muffin 
py oem Chicken Pea 
out furnishes an excellent shorten- 
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A Cotton-spacing Test 


I DO a little cotton-spacing test work 
each year, mainly for the bene%t of 
doubting visitors, for I decided myself 
some years ago that close spacing is 
best. This year, in 
a field where the 
cotton was left two 
to seven or eight 
stalks in a place, an 
average of 10 to 12 
inches apart, I thin- 
ned a single row to 
one stalk in a place, 
picking a thin row 
and a thick row 





MR. MOSS 


alongside and calculating the yields per 
acre, 


On the thin row there was an aver- 
age of one stalk every 15 inches, while 
on the thick row there was an average 
of eight stalks to the yard, or nearly 
three per foot. The thin row yielded at 
the rate of 1,350 pounds of seed cotton 
per acre, while the thick row yielded 
at the rate of 1,675 pounds of seed cot- 
ton per acre. Here was a gain of 325 
pounds of seed cotton per acre, or about 
25 per cent, from thick spacing alone, 
fertilization and cultivation being the 
same. 


I am often asked my opinion as to 
how thick cotton may be spaced. Based 
on my experience and all the experiment 
station evidence available, I feel sure 
there is a limit to thick spacing, but I 
am equally sure that not mote than one 
farmer in a hundred has reached this 
limit. I know, from years of personal 
experience and observation, at least so 
far as this immediate section is con- 
cerned, that two, three, four or five 
stalks in a place will make decidedly 
more cotton than will a single stalk in 
a place with the same distance on all 
sides. I doubt if it is best to go beyond 
five stalks in a place although I believe, 
on an average, that seven or eight stalks 
in a place will make more than one 
stalk in a place. I doubt if it matters 
much whether there are two, three, four 
or five stalks in a hill but I try to get 
cotton choppers to always leave two or 


more, 


Cotton On First-year New 
Ground 


N MANY parts of the South, notably 
in the Delta and Prairie areas, new 
ground is generally considered fertile; 


but here in the Lower Central South the 
poorest lands by far are the newly clear- 
ed, first-year new grounds. Unfertilized, 
these lands are so extremely poor that 
they will make profitable yields of no 
crops I know of. In fact, it usually takes 
several years of work and fertilization to 
bring them up to even a fair state of fer- 
tility. So we farmefs in this section are 
guiltless of at least one accusation that 
is often made against farmers generally, 
—we are not soil-robbers, for there can 
be no robbery where there is nothing to 
take. 

To me it has this year been interesting 
and instructive to observe the behavior 
of fertilized and unfertilized cotton 
planted on one of these raw, first-year 
new grounds. This land was flat-broken, 
harrowed and bedded twice, and by 
planting time was in excellent tilth. Just 
before planting an application of about 
133 pounds of nitrate of soda and 266 
pounds of acid phosphate per acre was 
made. This cotton is making 400 to 500 
pounds of seed cotton, or $35 to $45 
worth, per acre. On some unfertilized 
test rows in the fields, there will not av- 
erage more than one boll to ten yards; 
in other words, the unfertilized cotton is 
practically a total failure. 


This experience with raw new ground 


strengthens my conviction that the big- 
gest trouble with these lands in this sec- 
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Soil and Crop Problems 


By B. L. MOSS 


aré dead poor, and until they are sup- 
plied with plant food, they cannot be ex- 
pected to make profitable crops. How- 
ever, I am convinced that these lands, if 
thoroughly prepared and well fertilized, 
can be made the first year to produce 
just as good crops as the older lands. 
The chief reason for our low yields on 
these lands this year is insufficient fer- 
tilization, and hereafter in planting new 
ground to cotton I expect to use not less 
than 200 to 300 pounds of*nitrate and 300 
to 400 pounds of acid per acre. 


More About Thick Spacing of 
Cotton 


FRIEND in the cotton country of 

Southeast Missouri, noting in The 
Progressive Farmer my recent answer to 
the inquiry of a reader in Southwest Mis- 
sissippi, writes me as follows in regard 
to close spacing of cotton and its effect 
upon the yield: 


“This year here all early plantings are 
miserably poor stands. Cotton planted 
from May 15 on is good as to stand, 
much of it close in row and thick in drill. 
None of it began to grow until July, and 
now much of it seems to be “vegetating” 
only. This is especially noticeable on 
very rich land. Your correspondent in 
Southwest Mississippi has, no doubt, fal- 
len upon a like experience. To me, this 
is no reason for discouragement with the 
method, for I have abundant opportunity 


to observe that skippy, wide-spaced stalks | 
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The Progressive Farmer 
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on the same character of land promise | 


nothing but possibly a late crop of ‘bol- ; 


lies.’ In my past experience, the nearer 
the approach to full stands the larger the 
yield, invariably.” 


This reader’s experience, in the ex- 
treme northern part of the Belt, exactly 
coincides with mine, nearly 400 miles to 
the south, and our experience almost ex- 
actly coincides with experiment station 
results from pretty’ well all over the 
South. If there are seeming exceptions 
in a wet year like this, let it be remem- 
bered that the season has been a very ex- 
ceptional one indeed, and not one from 
which it is safe to draw conclusions. 
However, on my own place, even in this 
exceptional year, the thick-spaced cotton 
is invariably the best. 


Fertilizing Cotton in South- 
west Arkansas 


READER in Southwest Arkansas 

writes as follows: “I have been in- 
terested in reading your articles in The 
Progressive Farmer, and will be glad if 
you will write me whether or not com- 
mercial fertilizers can be used advan- 
tageously for cotton on stiff second 
river bottom land that is quite fertile 
already, though not in the highest state 
of fertilization. If so, what kind would 
you suggest? Is it advisable to flat- 
break, plowing deep and bedding for 
cotton in the spring?” 


In reply, I may say that lack of 
familiarity with the particular soil con- 
ditions makes it impossible to advise 
very definitely with reference to ferti- 
lization of cotton. However, I do feel 





safe in saying that if any commercial 
fertilizers will pay, it will be a mixture 
of nitrate of soda and acid phosphate. 
As a starter, I suggest that this farmer 
try 100 pounds of nitrate and 200 pounds 
of acid per acre on a few acres, dou- 
bling the rate on a few rows, and leav- 
ing the fertilizer off entirely on others. 
This mixture is proving very profitable 
in many parts of the Cotton Belt, and I 
rather believe it will pay you. I would 
apply all this just before planting. 


I doubt if anything particularly is to 
be gained from flat-breaking for cotton 
or from plowing very deep. My plan 
is to bed and re-bed, doing most of the 
work with middle-bursters, and our re- 


sults are very satisfactory. . 
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Headquarters 
for North American Furse 
Big Trapping ‘ei, Ahead. Get Ready Now! 


g 56 Page 
FUR BOOK 


Free 
to Trappers 


Tells successful 
trapping methods, 
trapping laws, 
shows pictures 
of fur bearers. 
Lists Traps, 
Smoke Torpedo, Fur 
4 Getter, Guns, Ammu- 
nition and all needed 
ouniies at lowest prices. 
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TO TRAPPERS 


Write 
ted with HILL lay ett use 


hi: 
NO COMMISSION CHARGED. 
MAIL — TODAY 
HILL BROS. FUR 
308 Hill Side. St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me your FREE book, ‘How to Grade and 
Trap Furs’’, Supply Catalog, Game Laws, etc. 


Name 





Town 














BIG 
SEASON AHEAD! 


H Got started ome ht; send for new Trap- 


gev’e Outta talog of Tra 3 
Smokers. all Supplies A Also Some ‘Law’ tow 
wares FREE! Get 
your b--—y on our list NOW to ROREE PC POSTED. WRITE! 
FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 











679 Funsten sten Bidg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Silberman 
Grades Fairest 
Pays Best Prices 


Are Worth 





Ship every pelt to Silberman—fur buyers for 57 
years—and get every cent your shipment is worth. 
Deal direct with headquarters, any shippers 
have sent all their furs to us for years. Letters 
like the following come right along. Here's proof 
of our square dea! meth 
**Am sending furs by express. Keep me it 
market. Have = ed, s you for fat pb 
eh 5 best 
SiC fKENSTRICKER, Delaware, Ohio. 
**Returns received ad today. Have dealt with Silber- 
man for many iways found you square. 
Only wish 4 cou ‘ et more furs to send to you.’ 
JSEPH FASCNACH, Fowler, Indiana. 


Ss. SuBEBUaN 


2117 W. 35th St., Dept. 832 Chicago, lil. 










Light, pleasant work, full or spaie 
time, m your own — od, 
introducing to friends and acquaint- 
ances, the Cole Visible Gas- 
oline Gauge for Fords. 
Prevents running out of gas. 
Guards against short measure. 
Every Ford owner wants one. 
Big selling records. Ask us 

w to get one for your own 
car without cost. 


PAT. SEPT. ®, 1913; 
MAY 1. 1917; JULY 16, 
1916: OCT. 19, 1920, 


YOU CAN MAKE $50 A WEEK 


Our proposition is all in your favor. Campaign 
iss beginning. Now is the time to start. We'll send 
ull details and help you start. Write quick. 

THE STEMCO eee ~~ co. 
112 Webb St. Dayton, Ohie 


HERSKOVITS 
runs 


SELL US YOUR FURS. Dont Wait. 


In Fairness to Yourself, why Herskovits 
Grading Makes Your Fur Checks BIGGEST. 
SHIP NOW=DIRECT=AND GET 
HERSKOVITS BIG FUR CHECKS. 


Treasure Book, Supplies At Cost, 
FRE Guaranteed Price Thess, —- ing 
Tags, Market News, etc. ie 











W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CO. Inc. 
Dept. 58 








109-111 W. 248t.. NEW YORK 
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Some Trapping Secrets 


O CATCH-coons, dig a perpendicular 

hole in the ground four or five feet 
deep and some three feet square, in a 
part of the woods which you know is 
frequented by them, and near a stream 
of water. Into this hole throw a quanti- 
ty of crawfish-and other small fish. Coons 
are very fond of fish, and when they 
find them here they get into the hole 
after them and cannot get out again. 
The sides should be smooth and perpen- 
dicular, and it will be better if the soil is 
loose and loamy rather than hard clay, 
so the coons cannot get a foothold in it 
and climb out. 

A trap of this kind may catch a mink, 
as they are also water loving animals 
and fond of fish, but are a good deal 
more suspicious of anything to which 
human scent attaches. To catch a mink, 
the pit should be five feet deep, as a 
mink has a longer body than a coon, and 
can jump higher. 

Muskrats can also be caught in this 
manner if near the water, though if you 
don’t visit the place soon they may dig 
out and get away. A better way to 
catch muskrats is to sink a barrel into 
the ground near the water, with the top 
just level with the surface of the ground, 
and put some green vegetables, parsnips 
or turnips, in the bottom. The inside of 
the barrel should be smooth, otherwise 
the muskrats may get out, though they 
are not very good climbers. 

Another way to catch muskrats is to 
take a thick, heavy, water-tight barrel 
and sink it into the water out in some 
shallow pond or lake where you know 
there are muskrats, and where the water 
remains at about the same height all the 
time. Select a place where the water 
comes up to within two or three inches 
of the top of the barrel. Put sufficient 
rocks inside the barrel to weight it down. 
Throw in a quantity of vegetables or 
fruits, such as apples, parsnips, turnips, 
cabbage leaves and the like. Visit the 
barrel in your boat early every morning, 
and you are apt to find anywhere from 
one to a dozen muskrats in it. 


To catch wolves, foxes, wildcats, opos- 
sums or coons in a steel trap, take a 
barrel and knock out both ends. Drive 
a staple on the inside, about midway 
from the ends, and tie a live rabbit or 
chicken by the legs close down to the 
staple. Then take the barrel out some 
distance from the house into the field, 
or wherever you have seen signs of any 
of these animals, locate it in a smooth 
place and prop it with rocks or pieces of 
wood, with the side to which the chicken 
or rabbit is tied resting on the ground. 
Then set four good No. 1% or No. 2 
steel traps, two at each end of the bar- 
rel, so that an animal cannot reach the 
chicken or rabbit inside without getting 
caught. 

In winter, when timber wolves, coyotes 
and foxes are hungry, and inclined to 
prowl ‘around farmhouses, this is a good 
way to catch them, for when the animal 
in the barrel sees them approaching it 
begins to flutter or jump, and in the case 
of a chicken it will doubtless squall, and 
this will excite the night prowler, and 
in its eagerness to seize its prey it will 
rush up to it regardless of human scent 
about the place, which it might not do if 
the chicken or rabbit were not there 
fluttering or jerking. 

Try this scheme this winter and you 
may have better luck than you think. If 
you cannot get a live rabbit don’t hesi- 
tate to bait with a chicken, for if the 
four traps are set properly an animal 
will be almost sure to get a foot into one 
of them before it gets a chance to seize 
the chicken. 


It will be best to fasten the chain to 
a rock or good sized piece of timber, 
rather than to a stake, so the animals can 
drag it away slowly. If fastened to a 
stake they may gnaw or twist a foot off 
and escape, but if fastened to some- 
thing they can drag a little they will de- 
lude themselves into believing they are 
escaping, and will drag the weight until 
tired out,and you can easily follow them 
next morning and shoot them in the head 
with a rifle. 

ISAAC H. MOTES. 
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“‘Month after month, my Goodyear Cords stand up to the punish- 
ment inflicted by rutted roads. Mileages are remarkably good and 


repair costs have been low.” 


D. H. REYNOLDS, Ankeny, Iowa 





HEN you run up against the ruts of Fall 
: and Winter hauling, you need the extra 
tough, extra thick side-walls of the rut-proof 
Goodyear Cord. Truck Tire. You need the 
tractive power of the Goodyear All-Weather 
Tread. You need the long-wearing, high- 
mileage quality of Goodyear group-ply construc- 
tion —a Goodyear patent —for more miles at 
low tire cost. 


The new beveled All-Weather Tread Cord Tive is 
made in all sizes for trucks and passenger cars 






Copyright 1923, by T2 The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co,, Ina 





Helps You Catch 


More Furs 





82 page book—how tokeep your 
ell — how to care for him 


wi We will 3 you 
when sick, Result of 35 years’ four 


submit 
@ on your shipment mm a 
it separate oe your reply. 
for free pases ts of pti rsehpoing 
tags, traps. 
EUGENE DOMEMLOR & SON 


; Established 
12 Deaselot Bidg., St. Louts, Mo, 


T RAPPE RS 
It's FREE Send for it 


SIGN and mai! the coupon and we 
willsend you “The Shubert Shipper” — 
FREE. This season especially you will 
have to keep accurately posted on 
market conditions and market prices if 
you want to get the most money for 
your furs. For your own protection— 
read “Ohe Shubert Shipper” regularly and 
be posted on the fur market right up to 
the minute. “Thr Shubert Shipper” costs 
you nothing—but it will make you 
many dollars. It will put you in posi- 
tion to sell your furs at the highest 
market prices at al] times — you will 
always know just what prices your furs 
should command. Isn't such informa- 
tion worth money to you? Just sign 
and mail the coupon below and a copy 
will come to you by next meil. YOU 
NEED IT. Don't be without it. 


A.B. SHUBERT™ | 


25-27 WAustin Ave. C 











H. CLA 
129 West 24th St, 
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A.B SUUSES Tt. Inc.,.25-27 W. Austin Ave., Dept. 1 Chicago, U. S. A. 
Without obligation send me “Uhr Shubert per aed keep me posted 
on Raw Fur Market conditions during the Fur Season of 1923-19 
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$38.30 for a 200-pound hog! 


How John Bartle makes 


money with ‘‘Enterprise’’ 


“From a hog dressing 200 pounds I 


can make and sell at retail: 

65 Ibs. qaueage at i 25 tbe. ham at .45. 1. 
— 15 Iba. bacon at .40. 

30 Ibe. lard at .i6... 4.80 


Also made 
with table 


“The ‘Enterprise’ Chopper cuts 
the meat into nice, even bits, leaving 
nochunks of gristle, no lumps of fat, 
mo uneven pieces.” 

“ENTERPRISE” 
Meat-and-Food Chopper 
the kind the butchers and packers 
use: the chopper with the famous 
“Enterprise” four-bladed steel 
knife and steel! plate which CUT 
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Fase 
and still have eiadidenditn meat left over. 


“Enter; 4 
Sausage Beaker, 
Lard and Fruit 
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A size and style for every need— 
hand, steam or electric power. 


At your dealer’s 


No. 12—Cuts 3 lbs, per minute . . $5.00 
No. 10—Same size, with table clamp 5.50 
No. 5—Family size,1'\4lbs. per min. 3.25 


““ENTERPRISE”’’ 
Sausage Stuffer and Lard Press 


Has patented corrugated alumi- 
num spout, as illus- 


trated, which frees —_? 


instead of grinding. sausage casing from N 
By placing the knife against the 9": Preventing spoilage. 

~ yao oun yes see Ironcylinderis bored true. Plunger 

the “Enter- plate fits accurately. 

prise’”’cutting 
method, steel Perforated tin cylinder and extra 
steel, plate come with press, for use in 
like a pair of pressing lard. No hot iron to handle. 
ears. Cracklings left dry —all lard saved. 
Look for this name— 





“ENTERPRISE 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. 


of Pa., Philadelphia 

















Milton F Goodman 





The Wonder 






















Work Shirt! 


A’ wonder for comfort! A wonder for 
wear! Made wider, longer, roomier 
throughout. Ventilated under arms and 
across the back. Triple stitched —can’t 
rip. Reinforced at shoulders, yoke and 
armholes. Of special heavy blue and gray 








chambrays, best khaki jean and highest 
rade 3 ack sateen —fast colors. The 
ilton F. Goodman outwears three ordi- 


nary work shirts. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














For supreme velaa) 
your store 
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ery 1f he hasn't it, 


write us. 



















Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Orchard Notes 


PPLES should be picked as soon as 

ripe, but not before. “Usually when 
one takes hold of a ripe one and gives a 
quick twist, the stem will break loose 
from the branch. It 
is not advisable to 
jerk-the apple or pull 
it so as to take the 
stem away from the 
apple. 

It is advisable to 
use a step ladder for 
picking fruit rather 
than a straight one. 
A straight ladder 
must be leaned against the branches 
and while this may be the easiest way to 
get at the fruit, it is the surest way of 
doing harm by breaking the branches. 

In picking apples, use a basket lined 
with canvas or other material. This will 
prevent bruising. Keep in mind that 
bruising the apple when picking may not 
only mean the rotting of that one apple, 
but of every apple in the box or barrel. 
haven’t pruning shears, 
should buy them now. 
They can be used from time to time 
throughout the year, and anyone with 
any fruit trees at all cannot afford to do 
without them. 

Next week’s issue will be our “More 
and Better Fruits and Nut Special.” Read 
it carefully and keep it for reference, as 
it will contain a great deal of valuable 
information about fruit and nut grow- 


ing. 
Garden Notes 


ON’T let the frost get the late toma- 
toes. Pick them and use the half 
grown ones for pickle. Wrap the ma- 
tured ones in paper or cut the whole 
stalk down and hang it bottom side up- 
wards from the ceiling of an unused 
room, This will enable the tomatoes to 
develop a little more, and they will ripen 
gradually. 

Almost any of the tender vegetables 
can be gathered just before frost and 
kept a good while by putting them in a 
dark room. Try out this method 
sweet peppers, egg 





MR. NIVEN 


Those who 
spray pump, etc. 


cool, 
with some of the 
plants, etc. 

Cut off the Irish potato vines even 
with the ground just as soon as the 
frost kills them. Do this whether they 
are to be dug right away or not. 

Right now is a good time to give the 
garden a heavy broadcast appplication of 
stable manure. Spread it on top of the 
ground and let it thoroughly rot during 
the winter. Many prefer to harrow it 
in the soil, although this is not absolutely 
necessary. Do not be afraid of apply- 
ing too much, 


Time Required to Cure Sweet 
Potatoes 


OW can I tell when potatoes in a 
storage house are properly cured, 
and about how long does it take them 


to cure?” 

If potatoes are dug when the ground 
is dry, and the temperature in the stor- 
age house is kept from 80 to 90 degrees, 
they will usually cure out in from 10 
days to three weeks. The temperature 
must be kept up to this point constantly, 
even though it may be necessary to build 
a fire a few days to do it. Usually one 
can tell when the curing process is com- 
pleted by the potatoes showing slight 
signs of sprouting, or when they have 
that velvety feeling that is familiar to 
all who have cured them. 


Storing Fall Crop Irish 
Potatoes 


LEASE tell me how to keep fall Irish 
potatoes through the winter.” 





Dig the potatoes carefully. Grade 
them in the field, putting in one pile all 
those that are free from bruises, cuts, 


or any form of disease. In another 
pile put the cut, bruised and diseased 
ones, and make use of them for feeding 
livestock or for other purposes right 
away. Store only the No. 1's. Put these 
in crates or boxes:and store in a cool 
dark room. A cellar is all right provi- 
ded it is not too moist. 

If enough room is available, it will not 
be necessary to put the potatoes in crates, 
but they may be spread out on the floor 
of a ‘dark, cool-+room, They should not be 
put in big piles as this may result in 
heating and rotting. Where the tempera- 
ture is around 50 to 55 degrees, and 
where freezing will not take place during 
the coldest weather, is the kind of place 
for storing them. 


Remove Potato Vines Immed- 
iately After Frost 


yg SWEET potatoes are not dug before 
frost kills the vines they should be 
dug immediately afterwards. If this 
can’t be done, then by all means cut off 
the vines immediately after the first kill- 
ing frost. Or still better cut them just 
before. If this isn’t done the result will 
be a large percentage of rotten potatoes. 
A test at the Kentucky Experiment 
Station showed that there was no loss 
from rotting when the vines were taken 
off before or immediately after the frost. 
However, where the vines were left un- 
cut for five days after the first killing 
frost, 88 per cent of the potatoes rotted. 
Of course the proper thing to do is to 
dig sweet potatoes when they are mature, 
and in most sections of the South this 
will be before frost kills the vines. How- 
ever, whether they_are mature or not 
they should be dug not later than just 
preceeding or immediately after the first 
king frost. 


Grow Peaches and Figs De- 
spite Nematodes 


HAVE been unable to grow figs and 

peaches on account of the nematode. 
This pest soon kills the trees. What can 
I do?” asks one of our South Missis- 
sippi readers, 

The nematode is especially bad in the 
Gulf Coast and Coastal Plain region of 
the South. Peach trees are very often 
killed in a few years. By securing trees 
that are budded on plum stock one may 
overcome this pest, as it does not attack 
the plum root to any great extent. Trees 
of this kind can be secured, but will pro- 
bably cost a little more than those grown 
on peach stock. 

The nematode trouble can be over- 
come to some extent by planting figs on 
soil that has a stiff clay subsoil or on 
ground that is not open and loose, but 
more or less close and tight and packs 
well. By planting the trees near the 
house so the roots may go under the 
house one may also largely get around 
this damage, because it seems the néma- 
tode will not work on roots of trees that 
are under houses. Also the nematode 
does not attack the fig when it is grown 
on a very wet piece of ground. 

By keeping the above points in mind, 
peach and fig growers can very greatly 
lessen the nematode trouble in the Coast- 
al Plain and Gulf Coast section of the 
South. 





MOST interesting book, “Intensive 

Farming” by L. C. Corbett, has just 
been published by the McMillan Com- 
pany of New York. It contains 150 pages 
and discusses in an interesting manner, 
the growing, handling and marketing of 
vegetables and fruits. A few chapters 
are devoted to crops other than fruits 
and vegetables, but nearly all of the 
space is take’ up in discussing these 
crops which naturally adapt themselves 
to intensive methods of farming. The 
book may be obtained directly from the 
McMillan Company of New York. 
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1 know you would 
glad to pay in a big 
city store twice what 


workmanship and a 
t to my 

se! Not a penny 
extra for the rich- 
ness of style! That’s 











q true! And you 

a may see it 

f entirety at 
e my risk, be- 
Fr) ‘ ‘ rear Naty 
é pany guarantees to ptease you 
perfect! ly. ow, don’t delay, because the offer 
won't be open long and I want you ali to have one. 


SEND NO MONEY! 3os: nes ctctine 
jue, Black or ~ When the mail- 

you ph $3.79 = postage. “Then after 
saving of your life, sretura it at ray ex 7 D: 

pa body ill be returned to — 


MLLE, PNNETTE, Care of WORLD teaih ONDER COMPANY 
@ept. 11-1956 2953 Street, CHICAGO 





“Saws 25 Cords 
In 5 Hours” 


Any hustler can make big money with 
the WITTE Saw Rig—Ed. Davis sawed 
25 cords in 5 hours—another user sawed 
40 loads of pole wood in 8 hours. Hun- 
dreds of owners make $3,000 to $5,000 a 


year. tden Ex Ferment. w in Price 





Cuts 60 to 70 Cords a Day Easy 
A real all-purpose outfit for farmers 
and men who make wood sawing a reg- 
ular business. Whennot sawing you can 
fill silos, grind feed, shell corn, thrash 


and do other work. Easy to start at 40 below 
zero— equipped with the famous WICO Magneto. 


FREE writer trices—no obligation 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


Kansas City, Mo. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
5359 Witte Bldg. 5359 Empire Bldg. 





Cheapest Way 
to Clear Land 





My new reduced rices on the improved 
1923 Model Hercules makes it easy and 
cheap for you to ieenaee every stump—to 
clear every acre on your farm as cleanasa 
whistle. No stump or hedge too big or 
stubborn for the Hercules, all- steel, triple 
ower stump puller. It yanks ‘em out in 
= a time and with less effort than any other 
ake big money pulling stumps ‘os 

your neighbors. Pull stumps forfuel. I m 
th horse and hand power machines. ab 

est, most up-to-the- ee yn Se 


& | $10: oday for catalog 


pao folder. 










* Bp. A. FULLER, 
Hercules Mfg. Co. 
13 29th S 


terville, lows 
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Does Co-operative Organiza- 
tion Pay? 

ES, say members of the Georgia 

Peanut Growers’ Association, who 
are this fall getting $140 a ton for pea- 
nuts that before their organization and 
cooperative marketing brought less than 
$70 a ton. 

The Peanut Growers’ Association, 
formed at a time when peanuts were 
almost a dead lose to the farmers who 
grew them—when farmers throughout 
the section stood to lose money on a 
crop that they had planted and culti- 
vated and then could not sell—was born 
of desperation. 


Now, however, the peanut growers 
are on their feet. They virtually con- 
trol the crop in South Georgia. They 
no longer dump peanuts on the market 
when there is a surplus of nuts and 
prices are low. They no longer flood 
the markets with nuts when they can 
be diverted to other and more profit- 
able markets. They can market their 


crop when and how they choose—they 
can hold for the best market—and they 
can divert to the markets paying the 
best prices even when the peanuts are 
en route. 

All of this has been made possible by 
coéperation—so now peanut growers all 
over the State are strong for codpera- 
tion in marketing their crops. 
than it 


And while the crop is larger 


an orderly manner and at a good profit 
this year that it is advancing peanut 
growers $15 a ton more than they sold 
their product for last year. 


J. H. REED. 





Beekeeping the Year Round 


By R. R. REPPERT 


What to Do in November 


E ARE now entering the season of 

several months when very little is 
to be done in handling bees. The less 
they are disturbed during the cold 
months, the better. The hives should be 
opened only when absolutely necessary 
for feeding or for other operations that 
cannot be delayed until Spring. Even 
in such case, only warm days should 
be selected. 
It is assumed that the bees have been 
handled as advised in October. If so, 
each colony should have a fairly large 
number of young bees able to pass the 
winter successfully. Also there should 
be at least 40 pounds of honey per colony. 
It is a good plan to have, besides the 
hive body, one super of filled combs. 
If the colony is weak, ‘watch very 
closely during the winter. If the honey 
supply is not thought sufficient for win- 
tering, feed at once, on warm days, and 
before extended cold weather sets in. 
Over most of our territory, packing is 
unnecessary. Facing the entrance to- 
wards the noon sun, and setting a wind- 
break on the north side, is usually suf- 
ficient. Such other protection as is nec- 
essary may be given in most sections as 
follows: After removing the cover, en- 
close the entire hive, except a space 
over the entrance, with several thick- 
nesses of paper, allowing the edges to 
extend above the hive, and tie with a 
string passing around the hive. Fold 
these edges over the top, and then lay 
several thicknesses of paper over these 
and covering the hive. Fold the edges 
of these latter papers down over the 
hive, secure with a second string pas- 
sing around the hive, and replace the 
hive cover. 
See that the hives are set several inches 
at least above the ground, so that the 
winter winds do not drift trash and 
sand about the entrance, 
Store all supers, with empty combs, in 
a dry place, and keep fumigated with 
paradichlorobenzene, to prevent infesta- 











has been in some years, and nuts are 
being gathered all over the State, there 
is no prospect of a flood on the market 
or a slump in current prices. Indeed, 
the Peanut Growers’ Association is so | 
sure that the crop will be marketed in 
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ARcoLa’s ash pan 
helps keep the 
room tidy 


“When we had the old 
stove, and Sid used to 
shovel out the ashes, the 
sitting room was always 
in need of spring house- 
cleaning. It was an aw- 
fully messy job, careful 
though Sid was. 


“Now with Arcora, the 
ash pah comes out just 
like the drawer of a cash 
register. It’s deep and fits 
snugly, and there’s no 
shoveling or scattering of 
ashes. And Arco.a burns 
only half as much coal 
as the old stove.” 



























































ARCOLA is asmall boil- 
er designed (both for hot 
water and steam) tofur- 
nish radiator warmth 
to small houses, apart- 
ments, stores, offices, 
shops, schools and 
















churches. No running 
water is required. 


Set in the parlor, living 
room, dining room, kit- 
chen or basement and 
connected with Amer- 
ican Radiators, it warms 
every room evenly; also 
heats water for bath, 
laundry and kitchen. 
And it pays for itself in 
the fuel it saves. 


A demonstration will 
cost you nothing; it may 
save you much. Drop in 
todayat the store of your 
Heating Contractor. 
















AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Ipeat Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 


104 West 42nd Street Dept. F-90 816 S, Michigan Avenue 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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PRICE 


$233 


complete 
with batteries 
(Model D-11) 
as illustrated 

F. O. B. 
East Orange, 


H 









The PORTABLE 
Electric Light 
and Power Plant 


Moyaeremeonr 
Mee mem SO 


HOMELITE is portable, never 
needs a repair mantocome— 
if need be take it to the man. 


HOMELITE needs no founda- 
tion — place it where you 
want it and move it when 
you want to. 


HOMELITE is compact, simple, 
strong, dependable, durable. 


HOMELITE produceselectricity 
for light-and power wher- 
ever required. e 

HOMELITE is not limited in 
capacity —one unit 500 watts 
or more. Any output obtain- 
able by adding units. 

HOMELITE is made 12, 32 and 
110 volts. 


HOMELITE is made by 


The Simms Magneto Company 


276 North Arlington Avenue East Orange, N.J. 
HOMELITE is distributed by 
T. M. Pepperday Albuquerque, N. M. 


Delhi Battery & Supply Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
Electric 






ServiceStation Lewistown, Mont. Southern Water SupplyCo. Tampa, Fle. 
L.W. Gunby Company Salisbury, Md. Smith-Meeker Engineering Co. New York 
Harcol Film Company New Orleans,La. Texas Home Lighting Co. Dallas, Texas 
Walter H. Moreton Corp. Boston, Mass. Whitaker Ranch L.& P. Co. Denver, Colo, 
Midwest Ltg. & SalesCorp. Omaha,Neb.  HOMELITE Co. of Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 





Motor Equipment Company, Wichita, Kansas 
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125 Bak Se tes oe Ca and Lanterns— Work 
fectly —_— the Quick-Lite gas tip an air 
ntake oducing 300 e power of 
pure-white 


2 tmy aref ull size, correctiy chaped, knit to 

r mesh, saturated wit! — chemicals 

poe Coleman Process, th us insuring 

ty of clear, natural, steady light. 

3 Sein Matton are eed pe 

ptian cotton ave . 

ented bottoms, giving double strength where 
gas pressure is greatest. 

4 Baer tos attach. Best for use on all makes of 

lighting devices. 


5 Seca Peat the manti ~fndg 4 
them by the box—12 to a peckess. on 
a sea order direct. 
wee Sy per dozen, postpaid, 

Dept. P.G.65 


‘THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 
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From Nothing to 


$900 One Acre 
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ONE MAN 
15 CORDS A DAY 





—Easy with theOTTAWA LogSaw. Wood 
selling for $3 a cord owner $45 a day. 
Write for Book and Special Offer ¥ 


1641-8 
Roem 1841-8 mages 


THIS ie A TREE Saw coma ree A 


OTTAWA ee ae co., 
Wood 








moods, Catalog Vos, Prec: Established 1800, 


Fotding Sawing Machive Co., 1005 E. 75th St., 3 Sale 


‘College Cows 
| 


| 

URING the past 15 years there has 
D been a good dairy herd built up on 
the farm of the Georgia Agricul- 
tural College. They started with mostly 
grade stuff, as the practical farmer usu- 
ally has to do, and have up the herd 
to its present high standing. 


built 


Two of the cows from this herd have 
made unusual records. A Jersey 
Sarda’s Isadaisy, produced 48.6 pounds 
of milk per day and for one month pro- 
duced 1,465 pounds. For the month of 
April, 1923, she stood 14th in the list of 
all Jersey cows in the United States 
and Canada for milk prodiiction. She 
stood second for cows owrred by agri- 
cultural colleges or experiment stations 
in this same region. ‘This cow and her 
dam were both raised on the college 
farm. Her granddam was purchased 
several years ago for the sum of $70. 

Another cow that has made a remark- 
able record is the Holstein cow, Famo 
Lucretia Sarcastic. She now has her 
second calf and has produced as high 
as 73.3 pounds of milk per day or a 
monthly average of around 2,000 pounds. 
Her day’s production of milk at 60 cents 
per gallon, which is the price received; 
would amount to $5.80. The remark- 
able feature of this is that she did it on 
88 cents’ worth of feed. She and her 
both raised 


cow, 


dam were on the college 
farm 
Building Up 

UT this herd contains many good 

cows other than the ones mentioned 
above. In 1907, when the herd was 
started the average return per cow was 
$86.49. Now the average return per 
cow is $343.82. The total receipts from 
the sale of milk and cream last year 


amounted to $11,346.94, and shows a net 
profit of $3,072.66. There were 33 cows 
in the herd last year. This herd cannot 
be run on as economical a basis as the 
ordinary dairy farm would, because they 
have to keep all the different breeds for 


student instruction. This, of course, 
necessitates keeping the herd bulls of 
the same breed, which causes the over- 


head to run much higher than if only 
one breed were kept. 

The farm has always produced as far as 
possible all the feed concentrates other 
than cottonseed meal. Two large silos 
are filled with sorghum and corn silage 
every year. It seems that the silo has 
become a necessary part of all profit- 
able dairy farms. Large quantities of 
alfalfa hay are fed. It has proved to 
be one of the cheapest sources of protein 
feed so necessary to the dairy cow. The 
cows are fed all the feed they will con- 
sume, for that is one of the secrets of 
successful dairying. Get the cows to 
eat as much as possible above that re- 
quired for body maintenance, for all 
the other will go into the milk pail. 


Increases Fertility 


HERE is good money in the dairy 

business if it is carried on as it should 
be. It is an easy way to build up the 
soil fertility, and right here is where it 
pays the farmer to keep dairy cows. A 
good profit can be made on the milk and 
cream and at the same time the farm 
can be doubled in yielding capacity. In 
the past 15 years the college farm has 
been trebled in productivity as a result 
of applying the manure from the dairy 
herd and other animals direct to the 
fields. 


It is a pleasure to handle a dairy cow 
for she responds so noticeably to good 
care and management. Lots of our 
farmers are going into the dairy busi- 


Building a Good Herd at Georgia State College 
By BYRON L. 


Oy 


Are Profitable 


SOUTHWELL 


ness, and wisely so, for when we think 
of the millions of dollars worth of dairy 
products we import yearly we can rest 
assured that we will have a ready sale 
for our milk and cream for some time 
to come. 


Making A Bale Per Acre 


M: | a H. COLLINS, a college gradu- 

te and an experienced farmer, 
tae agent for Floyd County, Georgia. 
When he saw the boll weevils coming 
on apace this year, he set aside 100 
farms in Floyd County as demonstra- 
tion farms—or rather, he persuaded 100 
farmers to grow “demonstration acres” 
of cotton under his direction, 

He had an idea that, if the proper 
precautions were taken, a bale to the 
acre could be grown with or without 
the boll weevil. 

He had little difficulty in lining up 
100 farmers. Most of them had en- 
countered the weevil to their loss last 
season. They were willing to try any- 
thing to combat this pest. They were 
even willing to follow the county agent’s 
orders to the letter. 

Accordingly, Mr. 
farmers up and 
them, figuratively 
the boll weevil w 
cured early-maturing varieties of cotton 
saw that it was planted at the right 
time. He procured calcium arsenate for 
them, and saw that each one had a dust- 





is 


lined 
riot 


50 


those 
act to 
far as 
He sC- 


Collins 
read 

speaking, 
as concerned. 


the 


and 


ing machine and dusted his crop at the 
right time and in the right way. 
Above all, he saw that the farmers 


demonstration plots used their 
and did not plant more acres 


on their 
best land, 


than they could properly take care of. 

He watched over those cotton plats 
day and night, helping, advising, and 
working for their success. - 


And now that returns are beginning to 
come in, Mr. Collins has demonstrated 
that he is right—a bale of cotton to the 
acre can be raised despite the weevil. 
Out of the 100 farms, 40 have already 
reported a bale to the acre from their 
cotton patches, and otHer farms report- 
ing have come so close to the mark that 
the owners haven’t a single kick coming. 

Mr. Collins has demonstrated that a 
bale can be grown to the acre—provided 
that the proper methods are used at 
every stage of the game. 

But in the meantime, Dr. Soule, presi- 
dent of Georgia State College, is con- 
tending that a bale to the acre can be 
raised by farmers in any county of the 
State if they will secure a scientifically 
trained county agent and follow his ad- 
vice. 

“Success 
Soule, “rests, 


in raising cotton,” says Dr. 
I am more and more con- 
vinced, upon three factors. First, the 
employment of a county agent who is 
onto his job. Second, in the support of 
the business men and bankers of each 
county. And thirdly, in the readiness of 
the farmers of the section to work and 
follow the directions worked out by the 
government experts on weevil control. 

“Of the three, I am convinced that 
the live county agent, who is able and 
willing to show farmers the way by 
real, practical demonstrations, is the 
most important factor.” 


J. H. REED. 





Maid—“Madam, our telephone doesn’t 
work.” 

Mistress (impatiently)—“Ring Information 
and ask why.” 
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Greatest 
Buggy Offer 


Don’t iniss it. I’m making an offer 

So she pataty a thie oldest and. bieses — pn 
ehicle facto: Rh te A. 

and I'll mail the finest = yen pant 


issued and bag ae oo 4 ting 
figures. ‘Any style vehicle you ~ — : 


Get Low 
Record Price 
Write to 
Or. z, Days’ Road Test. 
sav 
py Fe now offer cise heeraesst 


The D.: r. Bohon Company 














18 Main St. Harrodsburg, Ky. 














DAVIS CYPRESS 
TANKS 


A GOOD SUPPLY OF 


WATER 


buildings 








in the house and far 
is a necessity to man and live 
stock. Make it a convenience by 
installing a Davis Cypress Tank 
on « steel tower. 

A Davis Cypress Tank is more 
durable and sightly than a steel 
tank. Costs less and lasts longer. 
Insures ample supply of water 
for all purposes. 

Davis Cypress Tanks are built 
to order. Write us how much 
water you need and we will send 
you an estimate of how little s 
Davis Cypress Tank will cost, 


G.M. DAVIS & SON 


900 Laura Street 
Florida 
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“Reo” Closter Met: etal S 


; . ¥-Crim 
Seam, Pain inted or Galvanised Roof- 


allboard, ractory Prices: ee direct En 
le money 
satisfaction, 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


h: t durability—many gustomers report 16 and 
20 yeats’ vervice.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 


‘Free Roofing 


Lowest prices Ready Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. | Set 4 
wan Beck, chowlag otvias- 
ARDS MFG. CO. 

Cincinnati, 


Samples & { 
Tia t7a Phe St °. 


Roofing Book 
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|e ee easy runnin fast. It's 
over Feed. Laat litte. Mekes big 
Ere et ot —— Bollers, Shingte Mills Drag Sous, 
Edgers, ete Lears why oursis better, Write 
Taylor tran Works & Sugoly Co., Macen, Ga. 
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. * 
ofl 1, the, met evel aoe For the 
bargain of your life I recura every cent of yous 


money. ~—_ VIRGINIA CASTLETON 
Care of INTERNATIONAL MAIL ORDER Co. 
Dept. P-5757 CHICAGO 


26 piece 
SILVEROID 
SET 


“aa This is one of the 
many premiums 
listed in our large 
Catalogue. This 
charming genuine 
twenty.six pieceSil- 
veroid set absolute- 
ly free. You get this 
ig etsering only. 


Weds > “at 10 Se 
trust you. Just no | 





























'20%e in ous rom | only 8 
more in other states for freigh 
From F: to User Direct. 





6 Cents per Foot and up. Costs 
less than wood. Kokomo Fence 
beautifies and protects lawns, 
churches, cemeteries, etc, 40 
designs. Allsteel, Write for 
catalog and Special Prices, 
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Yellow Vs. White Corn For 
Pigs 

RATHER common belief which 
has long been held by farmers is 
that yellow corn is “stronger” or more 
effective as a feed than is white corn. 
As has been the case with many common 
beliefs of the kind, recent investigations 
have shown that there is a scientific 
basis -for this belief. The explanation 
now given is that white corn is poor 
(along with oats, rye, wheat, and bar- 
ley) in the fat-soluble vitamines, while 
yellow corn is rich in these accessory 
food factors. 
Pasture crops are rich in fat soluble 
vitamines and when pigs have access 
to plenty of green feed there is not 
much difference between the gains ob- 
tained on white corn and on yellow 
corn. It is when the green plants are 
not available to the animals that the ad- 
vantages of yellow corn feeding are 


greatest. For late fall and winter feed- 
ing, even with such excellent supple- 
mentary feeds as tankage, the white 


corn rations have given decidedly lower 
gains than the yellow corn combination. 
At the Wisconsin Station it has recent- 
ly been found that it required 424 pounds 
of yellow corn and 45 pounds of tankage 
to produce 100 pounds gain (at a 
daily rate of 1.04 pounds a head), 
starting with 65-pound pigs. It re- 
quired 473 pounds white corn and 48 
pounds of tankage to produce a 100- 
pound gain (and at the rate of 0.77 
pound daily). 

The superiority of yellow corn has 
been shown in trials with skimmilk, 
similar to those with tankage. In the 
case of skimmilk the white corn ration 
not only gave poorer gains but the pigs 
were more susceptible to rheumatism, 
pneumonia, etc. Yellow corn and 
skimmilk gave satisfactory gains and 
the animals remained healthy. 

Legume hay (chopped alfalfa) fed 
with white corn supplied the deficient 
food factor and the combination proved 
about as satisfactory as when yellow 
corn was fed. The animals were healthy 
and gave good gains. By feeding with 
a small amount of alfalfa (chopped in 
the silage cutter) the feeder having no 
yellow corn, will increase his gains from 
his white corn. While there are no 
experiments yet to report, it reasons 
that chopped peavine, peanut vine, or 
clover, etc., would serve to improve the 
ration which contains the white corn. 





F. H. SMITH. 
Soil Building Gets Special 
Attention 


OIL building is now receiving special 
attention on the part of county agents 
and other Extension Service workers in 
Alabama. Winter legume planting is 
being stressed. Prof. M. J. Funchess 
recently made a personal investigation 
of winter legume results and planting 
prospects in eight counties in Central 
and South Alabama, and returned to 
Auburn very enthusiastic about the out- 
look. He reported the present indica- 
tions to be that farmers in the sections 
where he visited will plant several times 
as many winter legume seed this fall as 
they planted during any previous fall. 
The farm bureaus in Autauga, Dallas, 
and Perry counties have each ordered a 
carload of winter legume seed, largely 
hairy vetch, and in Dallas County a 
splendid start. has been made on a second 
carload. In Lee County 17,500 pounds 
of hairy vetch seed have been ordered, 
but part of them are for farmers in Tal- 
lapoosa and Randolph Counties. 

In severakother counties thousands of 
pounds of hairy vetch seed have been 
ordered and Prof. Funchess states that 
hairy vetch seed will be almost the ex- 
clusive winter legume planted in Ala- 
bama this fall. In the Black Belt crim- 
son clover, bur clover, and black medic | 
seed will be planted along with hairy 
vetch. Annual yellow melilotus, a com- 
paratively new winter legume, is re- 
ceiving considerable attention. 














N you set out to buy cows for 
your herd, why don’t you buy 


scrubs? Theydon’'t cost as much 


as good ones. 


Of course, the reason you don’t is that 
there’s more profit in the good ones. 


It’s the same with buying feed. 
LARRO is worth more than other ra- 
tions for the same reason that good cows 
are worth more than scrubs. 


The reason lies in highest quality in- 
gredients—in the standardizing of these 
ingredients before mixing—the removal 
of all foreign material, such as tags, 
lumps, bits of wood, nails and every par- 
ticle of iron and steel—in the perfect 
proportioning of each ingredient accord- 
ing to a formula adequate for every re- 
quirement of safety, condition, health 
and milk. 


LARRO will make you more money 
over cost than any other ration. We 
guarantee that—absolutely. 


The Larrowe Milling Company, Detroit 





The Lagrewe Milling Company 
63 Larrowe Bidg., Detroit, Mich, 
Gentlemen: 
I am now feeding cows and I want to receive, with- 
vut cost, your magazine—‘‘The Larro Dairyman.” 


FREE " Preparing Cows 
for Winter” is the 
title of an article that 
appears in the September 
issue of The Larro Dairy- 


man. If you are not re- 
ceiving this excellent, free SUG s és Be cus.0 etn de ken cdo Bt Se Obee Oheaceteetuexel 
magazine for cow-owners, 
fill out and mail this cou- ks 0 Ba a is v's wb oo dicks besa bos Pebee abn bee 


now, or take it to your 
arro dealer. 



































Save Money and Fatten Your Livestock With 


Edgerton’ s Medicated Salt Brick 


Edgerton’s Medicated Salt Brick not only keeps your live stock 
in healthy condition, but actually cuts down your feed bills. What 
you save in feed bills more than pays for the bricks, The fat- 
tening and the good health of your live stock costs you nothing. 
: Edgerton’s Medicated Salt Brick is REAL ECONOMY. It 
relieves you of the grief, annoyance, time and expense of constantly doctoring your 
live stock. 

It is highly recommended by all prominent veterinaries and live stock breeders. 
Analysis by The North Carolina State Department of Agriculture shows it is 1 URE 
and is NOT BAKED. All the original ingredients always remain. It contains 80% 
mineral salt. The other 20% is sulphur, copperas, saltpeter, nux vomica and a prepara- 
tion of lime in proper proportion to maintain a healthy condition of the blood. i 

Give Edgerton’s Medicated Salt to your horses, mules, cows, hogs, sheep and other 
animals, regularly all the year. Edgerton’s Medicated Salt Brick does not crumble. 
Withstands moisture. 3 tb. Brick 25c; 5 tbh. Brick 40c; in granulated form for conven- 
ience of dairymen and hog raisers, 100 th. 
bag $5.00, (900 measures, enough for 900 feed- NH SomeAS ALY 
ings.) Also in 50 and 25 pound Bags. O’\’\ Mpadiisatod 

?\ p-ensee: enema 
Weode tetera wus Wiehe 
\ wv . emgnt J 
Pee 
Lagi : 









On sale at over 50,000 stores. If your dealer 
does not have it, we will she gosmany direct 
upon receipt of remittance and dealer's name 
and address. 


Edgerton Salt Brick Corp. 
63 North Pryor St. Atlanta, Ga. 
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P. O. DAVIS. 








oe Salt Your Stock the Blackman Way 
Sulphur DO YOU TAKE SALT 


with meals, or just fill up on salt once or 
TWICE A WEEK? 

A few licks of BLACKMAN’S Tonic 

= should be a part of the daily diet 
etd live —— It is medicated and 
l improve di see make the feed 

go further, an keep th em in — 

condition. So simple, so e ay. ue 

drop brick in feed-box—it will do the 
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BIG MAGAZINES 
FOR ONLY 


CAll For One Year 


Stories, (Monthly) 
nerican Needlewoman, 





WHITLOCK «nd COMPANY 


2S North Dearborn St. CAicago 
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Order today. 
T. J. TURLEY, 


Curing Meat 


By D. G. 


ARMERS should be able to 

hogs and cure the meat at home for 

much less than the cost of purchased 
méat. Enough meat for home consump- 
tion should always be cured. Where a 
trade can be established for country- 
cured meats it is advisable to take ad- 
vantage of the profits to be had and cure 
additional meat in connection with that 
needed for home consumption. 

The first essential in curing pork is to 
make sure that the carcass is thoroughly 
cooled. The ideal temperature for meat 
curing is about 38 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Meat should not be allowed to freeze 
either before or during the process of 
curing. 

There are two methods of curing pork 
—the dry cure and the sweet-pickle cr 
brine cure. The dry cure is more gen- 
erally used, is simpler and requires-less 
handling of the meat. The brine cure is 
very satisfactory, however, if the temper- 
ature can be regulated or kept from run- 
ning up during the curing period. A 
temperature ranging from 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit retards the curing and there 
is danger of the meat spoiling. In cur- 
ing meat by either method it is advisable 
to rub the surface of the meat with fine 
salt and allow it to drain, flesh side down, 
for eight or 10 hours before the real cur- 
ing process is started. 


Dry-cure Method 


- THE dry-curing method is to be used 
the following mixture is needed. For 
each 100 pounds of meat use eight pounds 
of salt, 24% pounds molasses or syrup 
(warmed slightly), 2 ounces black pepper 
and 2 ounces red pepper. Mix the in- 
gredients well, rub the meat thoroughly 
with the mixture and pack in a barrel or 
box. On the third day unpack the meat 
and repack it to insure thorough contact 
with the cure mixture, then allow it to re- 
main until the cure is completed. Small 
pieces cure more rapidly than large 
pieces, therefore, it is advisable to know 
the weights of the different cuts in order 
to cure all pieces of meat properly. Al- 
low two days in cure for each pound 
that the individual pieces of meat weigh; 
for example, a 15-pound ham will require 
30 days to cure while a 10-pound cut will 
require only 20 days, By placing the heavy 
cuts at the bottom of the barrel or box it 
will not be necessary to move them in 
taking out the smaller cuts as they are 
cured. After the meat is cured hang it 
in the smokehouse without washing. 


Brine Method 


HEN meat is to be cured by the 

sweet-pickle or brine method the fol- 
lowing mixture should be prepared the 
day before it is to be used, so that all in- 
gredients will have time to dissolve. For 
each 100 pounds of meat use 9 pounds of 
salt (10 pounds if weather is warm), 2% 
pounds of sugar or 4 pounds molasses or 
syrup, 2 ounces of saltpeter, and 4% gal- 
lons water. This mixture should be 
boiled gently for about one hour and set 
aside to cool before using. Be sure that 
the mixture is cool when applied to the 
meat. Place the hams on the bottom of 
the container, shoulders next, bacon 
sides and small cuts on top. Cover with 
boards and weight down with stones or 
bricks. Do not use iron weights as the 
rust would stain the meat. 
Pour in the pickle mixture making 
sure that it covers the meat thoroughly. 
In seven days take out all of the meat, 
remove the pickle, replace the meat in 
the container, weight it down, then cover 
again with the pickle. Repeat this pro- 
cess every seven days until cure is com- 
pleted. If the pickle becomes ropy take 
out all of the meat and wash it and the 
container thoroughly. Make new pickle 
and pack as before. 
Allow four days for curing each pound - 
of ham or shoulder and three days for 
each pound of bacon and smaller pieces. 
For example; a 15-pound ham will re- 
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on the Farm 


Good Product Can Be Made at Home 
SULLINS 


bacon weighing 10 pounds’ will require 
only 30 days. When each piece of meat 
has received proper cure, remove it from 
the pickle and wash it in lukewarm 
water. String it and hang it in the 
smokehouse for smoking. 


Smoking 

N SMOKING the meat the different 

cuts should hang so that they do not 
touch, in order to allow smoke to circu- 
late freely. Meat should hang six or 
seven feet above the fire to avoid heating 
too much. If smoke can be introduced 
from a fire outside of the smokehouse 
the heating problem will be overcome. 
Smoke gives color to meat, helps to pre- 
serve it and adds a desirable flavor if ap- 
plied properly and with the right kind of 
fuel. Hardwood, such as green hickory 
or maple is considered best. Soft or 
resinous woods are undesirable, as they 
may give objectionable flavor to meat. 
Corn cobs may be used, but they deposit 
carbon on the meat and give it a dirty ap- 
pearance. Fire should be kept going 
continuously if smoking is to be com- 
pleted in one operation. 

The temperature should be held as 
even as possible and not allowed to go 
beyond 120 degrees Fahrenheit. A satis- 
factory chestnut color may be produced 
in about 48 hours, but if the meat is to 
be kept until aged it would be advisable 
to smoke it more slowly and for a longer 


time. When meat is thoroughly smoked, 
open the doors and allow the meat to 
cool. It may be allowed to hang in the 
smokehouse after the smoking, but it 


would be better to wrap and sack it, be- 
ing sure that the sacks are well tied te 
keep insects out. 


Georgia Farm News 
IGH Prices for Melons. — Georgia 
shipped 6,711 cars of watermelons 
this year, against 12,843 last year. 
This great reduction in yield was caused 
largely by rainy weather and diseases 
incident to wet weather. The growers 
who are members of the Southwestern 
Georgia Growers’ Association, due to 
the short crop and to the good work of 
the association, received the highest aver- 
age price per car they have ever re- 
ceived, the average being $205.55 per car. 
Where Watermelon Seed Are Grown 
—Between 80 and 85 per cent of all the 
watermelon seed used in the United 
States are said to be grown in Jefferson 
County, Florida. This statement was 
made by R. L. Eaton, of this county, 
who is one of the largest watermelon 
seed growers in the world. The three 
principal watermelon producing states 
are Georgia, Florida and Texas, but 
Florida leads them all when it comes to 
the production of seed. 


Pecan Growers Meet 


HE 22nd annual convention of the 

National Pecan Growers’ Association 
was recently held in Jacksonville, Fla. 
Every phase of pecan growing, from the 
setting of the trees through the harvest 
and marketing of the crop was covered 
in a most thorough manner. Nearly 200 
were in attendance. 

Cuthbert, Ga., was selected as the meet- 
ing place for 1924. J. M. Patterson of 
Putney, Ga., probably the largest pecan 
grower in the world, was elected presi- 
dent for the following year. He has 
5,000 acres in pecans. 

The other officers elected are as fol- 
lows E. C. Butterfield of Winona, 
Texas, first vice-president; Clifton Kirk- 
patrick, Selma, Ala., second vice-presi- 
dent; J. Loyd Abbott, Springhill, Ala. 
secretary and J. S. Wight, Cairo, Ga., 
treasurer. 


HAVE been one of your subscribers 

for 13 years. I like The Progressive 
Farmer and have great confidence in the 
sincerity of the editors —R. B. Hender- 
son, Bartow, Ga. 
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and are worth more with shade tfees in 
the front yard, roses and vines over the 


porch, flowers and fruits in the garden. 
The cost is little—how little is shown in 


Southern Planting Facts 


our new booklet about shade trees, ever- 
greens, shrubs, and fruits for southern 
homes. Describes, pietures, and prices 
only the best. Write today for a copy. 


Glen St. Mary Nurseries Co. 
Glen St. Mary, Florida 


No agents; not connected wtth other nurseries 
18-24 

















THE (MPROVED 


‘STAR PEA HULLER 


THE STAR 1S PEA 
HULLER PERFECTION 


If you raise Peas or Beans 
you need a Huller, and 
you study true economy 
you will buy the best one. 
There are 20,000 STAR 
Hullers in use. What more 
could be said of any ma- 
chine? They are made in 
10 sizes and styles, 10 te 
60 bushels per hour. Write 
for Catalog and Prices. 


Star Pea Huller Co., onaioctt.2 rene. 
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Call or Write For Fir 



















[_ GRAINS — CLOVERS —’ 


Pedigreed Strain Abruzzi Rye, $2.15 bushel; Tall!l- 
growing Georgia Rye, $1.75; Rosen Rye, $1.60; 
Common Rye. $1.50; Fancy Recleaned Rust-preof 
Oats, $1; Appler, Hundred-Bushel, Bancroft, and 
Fulghum, $1.10 ba., minimum 5 bu. Hairy Vetch, 
19c. Ib. Crimson Clover, l2c. Dwarf Essex Rape, 
ll cents. 
GEORGIA-CAROLINA SEED CO., 
Atlanta Georgia. 
al 


PEACH&APPLE 
TREE Scer oug prices 
catalog. Bear.” 'Flams. Oberry. Berries, Grapes, Nuts. 

an. rnamen reea, ines an 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 22, 
instruction book and 


PATENTS 235 az 


Send_sket or model for personal opinion. CLAB- 
ENCE A. O'BRIEN, Registered Patent Lawyer, 332 
Savings & Com’i Bank Bidg., directly across 
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Write today for free 
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Street from Patent Office, Washington, D, C. 
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IN ARMY GOODS 


Pants, Shirts, Coats, Shoes, Boots, 
Gloves, Blankets, Ete, Also Har- 








| GATES | 
| POSTS 
| ROOFING 
| PAINT | 


prices save you money. 





THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., 34 Cleveland, O. 


NEW LAMP BURN 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soit, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oi] tamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pum 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 
per cent air and 6 per cent common kero- 
sene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill., is offering to send 
2 lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user in 
each locality who will help him introduce 
it. Write him today for full particulars. 
as ask him comme how you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 


$250 to $500 per 
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ADDENDA 
Rastus: “Whah yo’ gwine?” 
Sambo: “Home.” 
Rastus: “Home. Ah thought you an’ 
yo’ missus had a ruckus dis mo’nin’.” 
Sambo: “Yeah-huh. But Ah done jes’ 


thought o’ somepin mo’ to say.” 


TOTALLY ECLIPSED 
“He’s the most insignificant chap I ever 
met.”” 
“He certainly is. Why, he confided to 
me once that he never even received a 
franked speech from his Congressman.” 


A GENTLE REMINDER 


He had called to express his sympathy for 
the disconsolate widow, says Punch. “I 
was a great friend of your late husband,” he 
observed. “Have you any little thing of his 
you could let me have to remind me of 
him?” 


“There’s only me,” whisperec the lady.— 
Selected. 
STILL GOING STRONG 
“How long did it take your \ife to learn 


to drive?” 
“It will be ten years in December.”—The 
Passing Show (London). 


GOOD LOSER 
“The Germans are not good losers,” said 
Police Commissioner Enright, of New 
York. “I like a good loser. Take, for ex- 


ample, young Mainwaring. 

“Young Mainwaring made a passionate 
proposal to a wealthy man’s daughter on a 
moonlit piazza at Dark Harbor. The girl 
turned him down. Then she said fearfully 
—for he had laid it on pretty thick: 

“‘And now that I have refused you, do 
you really intend to commit suicide,’ 

“‘That,? said young Mainwaring coldly, 
has been my custom hitherto.’” 


A WISE YOUTH 

A small boy had been vaccinated, and 
after the operation the doctor prepared to 
bandage the sore arm, but the boy objected. 

“Put it on the other arm, Doctor.” 

“Why so,” said the physician, “I want to 
get the bandage on your sore arm, so the 

ys at school won’t hit you on it.” 

“Put it on the other arm, Doc,” reiterated 
the small boy; “you don’t know the fellows 
at our school.” 







as the pratrie schooner has given way to mod- 
ern transportation, so out of modern farm 
use has come a vital new demand for 


a salt that is Quick dissolving! 


N the tiny particles that make 
the whole, two handfuls of salt 
ht and day. 
t, common, 
bse ape f salt is Cube shape. Likea 
block o the genet -enteaggy mn 
comparatively non-porous form, 
slow to dissolve—slow in penetra- 
tion. The second looks like a Crystal 
of glass—flaky but hard. It, too, is 
slow dissolving and of low penetra- 
tive value. But the third is a soft, 
porous Flake—not unlike a snow- 
flake. This is Colonial Speci 
Farmers Salt. Salt MUST DIS- 
SOLVE TO ACT! That’s why any 
salt for satisfactory general farm 
use, must first be a OuIcK DIS- 
SOLVING SALT! 


Buying standards now changed 
With this new knowledge have come 


new standards of salt “value.” 
Whether it’s for meat curing, baki 
butter ing or 

cost is a 

in the finished result it counts 
heavily. You avoid risk when you 
use Colonial Special Farmers Salt. 
You use less of it because it is all 
salt—pure salt with all the moisture 
removed. And it does not form in 
wasteful lumps. A 70-pound bag is 
as big as a 100-pound bag of ordinary 
salt. Ask for Colonial Special Farm- 
ers Salt by full name. Always 
packed in a branded 70-pound bag. 
The linenized material makes fine 
toweling. 


Send for ‘‘Meat Curing and Butter 
Making on the Farm,” a valuable 
booklet of information. 


THE COLONIAL SALT CO., Akron, Ohio 
Chicago, IU. Buffalo, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Pittsburgh, Pa. Atlanta, Ga, 


COLONIAL 


Colonial Special Farmers Salt beats Block Salt for cattle feeding. It is 
Salt—never causes sore tongues or sore mouths— 7 7 





SPECIAL 
FARMERS 


SALT 


getting enough. 


Lys tnsuTes 





INSIDE INFORMATION 


Father: Willie, go into the house and get 
something to hold these apples I brought 
home, the sack tore open. 

Willie: P’'ve got something right here, Dad. ¢ 

Father: What? 

Willie: My stomach.—Boys’ Life. 


A SUPREME ADVANTAGE 


“Yaas,” drawled young Farmer Hardacres. 
“I’ve sort of decided to buy a radio set for 
the lonely evenin’s, ’stead o’ marryin’ that 
Perkins gal on the money I got saved.” 

“Do tell!” ejaculated his neighbor. “What's 
the idea?” 

“Well, I figgered ye can turn off a radio.” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. Alley — Sorrisht, 1923, by 
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with pleats, which are very 
stylish this season.A bargain 
vou cannot afford to miss. 


SEND NO 
MONEY 


rush 
DRES 

in every wa: . 
us, and we will vetund overs cua of your 


FRED'K M. DUNHAM & CO. 


OtEves 





The lowest 


where fash- 


our order i Give us NAME, 
metal pee Putas aes a 

¢ when the pec . Thc 
e dress in your own 


t 1626 Chicago 
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pay 
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GET /T FROM THE 


“Sr Pah, a. 


TSELMAN FENCE 


**t Saved $20 to $22,”" 
says Bo. Brasicy, Bu 


CTORY DIRECT 
too, can 





ryLatest 















Be sure to ask FREE — to land 
owners—Ropp’s© 
—not the ordin- ae ve poche 
ary galvanized and grain profits; 
fence wire. ives commercia 
*Galvannealed” int 


(the newly discov- ties of cribs and 


barns. Itis the most 





f Square Deal complete and _reli- 

wire)isGUAR- able published. 
ANTEED tolast 2 Every farmershould 
to 3 times longer in have one. Write for 
any recognized it and ask for 
standard test and to 


SQUARE 


ne 2 to 3 times 
vier 

thanordinaryeave, _ DEAL 
nized fence wire. FENCE 


That’s why itissure catalog. Tells all 
to last much longer about “Galvan- 
in actual useand, nealed,” the new 
therefore, cost much rust-proof fence wi 

less than ordinary end whySquereDea 
galvanized fence. never 












KEYSTONE | 
Steel & Wire Co. — 
5332 Industrial St. — 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS — 





ED 




























































































































SS 
Farmers’ Exchange-| Livestock 
6 cents per word 
5 cents per word 











—_—— 


Each initial, number or amount counts as a word. Stute plainly what editions wistt to use. 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Siresingham,, 





LIVESTOCK 








CHESTER WHITES 
Registered Chester White Pigs. 
Purvis, Miss. 
DUROC. JERSEYS 





Boggy Hollow 





,Ala. 
BLUEBERRIES 
Blueberri The Coming Money. Crop aH. the Gulf 
States—Trees bear year, yearly 
until reach ection as high 40 Re. per 
rite for let, information, and price list. 





Floraig, Blucberry arms, Florala, Ala. 
CABBAGE—ONION—STRAWBERRY 





Bred .Sows, Open Gilts, Real Herd Boars, Chestnut 
Hin Farm; Lynchburg, Va. 


Klondyke Syewterry Es ceatns 000, $3.50, postpaid. 
F. Haehnel, Foley, 





Grade Durocs—Pigs, $5; mone 50 Ibs., and above, 
12c Ib, W. W. Lang, Danville, 


Frost Proof ery es Sen: Ka 1,000; 
a 60c. Evergreen Farms, Thomas 





























For Sale—Bred Sows, Open Git Serviee Boars, 
and Kiso outstanding Lay 8 and Jackson’s Orion King. 
Scissors herd boar, Prices 
Glendale , me Georgiana, Ala. 
ESSEX 
Fine Registered Essex— bred Eilts, ~gervice 
boars. Ernest Aldridge, Randl ete, 
HAMPSHIRES 
pigs, spring gilts, tried sows, 
c. blood, well ‘narked and thrifty. 
right. Pain & Ring, Jefferson City, Tenn. 
POLAND-CHINAS *s 
wet, P Ss aaee Chinas—Greatly reduced prices. 
‘ Russellville, Kentucky. 
as Fae aoe it breeding. Bred gilts, tried sows, 
ee on Sparoral. Oscar Milam, singion. Tenn. 
A-- — China Sows and 


lon breeding. C. W. “Sieur An- 





nian ftom champ Tenn. 
Poland-Chinas— Big Bone Poland Pigs — 8 to 14 
weeks old; 100 to select from. meng but the very 
types 


e, Onion-—500, 75c; 1,000, a 


“Saaben. 
ay ’ Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala. 


Frost-Proof Ca e Plants—1,000, $1; 65e. 
Leading varieties. BK Clark Plant Co., Tivorassritte, Ga, 


FOOL F Wydreng 
The Progressive Farmer 


John A. Peddy & Sene—Greters of Half Half 
Cotton. Henderson, Tenn. one 





Fall Cabbage Plants—Wakefields and Dutch good 
count and quality $1.00 per 1,000; 500 65c. J. H. Wil- 
liams, Coffee, Ga. 


Millions of Nice Healthy Frostproof Cabbage Plants 
For early heading. Wakefields and Fiat Dutch 
teady. Any quantity, $1 per 1,000, charges collect. 
Postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Sale agents wanted. 
Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 








Frostproof Cabbage ~ Plants -— From highest grade 
seed carly erseys, Wakefield, Succession, Dutch, 
Also White Bermuda onion plants. Postpaid: 100, 
30; 200, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. Carefully packed 
in slatted crates Damp moss on roots. Now ship- 
ping. Safe arrival guaranteed.. Read again. Order 
from us Reinhardt Plant Co., Ashburn, Georgia. 

Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Now ready. Early Jer- 
sey, Charleston Wakefield and Flat Dutch, Succession 


and Sure Head. We use best seed money can buy; 
grown for us at Mattituck, Long Island. Can make 
immediate shipment of very fine plants ae Ay gp 
same to arrive in good condition. x! $1 per 
1,000. Parcel post prepaid: 250, 500, a thet 10; 1, obo, 
$2. Tifton Potato Company, Ay “Fitton, Ga. 


FLOWERS 





Pure Dixie Triumph wit Resistant Cotton Seed—Ag 
attractive prices. Olin J. Salley, Salley, 8S. C. 

For the Best Varieties of Cotton Seed for Planting— 
aol, Raleigh, N. C., the Cotton 





frite W. 
Seed Specialist 


Genuine a Fruiter and Early King Cotton Seed 
Beats the weevil. Northern grown. Prices right. Cat- 
alog. Sexton Plant Co., Royston, Ga, 


~Half-and-Half Cotton Seed— —Pure, sound, clean 
seed from first picking. Send for free booklet and 
price list. Crook Brothers, Luray, Tenn, 


Heavy Fruiter—3 bales an acre, earliest cotton, 40 
bolls weigh pound, 45 per cent lint, wonderful cotton 
Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Company, 
Lavonia, Ga. 


Improved Waunamaker-Cleveland — Field selected 
ear to year. Privately ginned. Recleaned and —— 
arti and prices on request. ©, A. McLendon 

Cotton Breeder, Atlanta, Ga. 
Zhe» Early I nS ge 90 days. 
—~ F — next 30 days. W ¥ it 4° — for acts. King 
Write 
Cotton Seed Co., Lavonia, Ga. 
Seed—None 




















a Seed Bulbs, Plants—Hardy Bydrenges, 200 
60c. Lenora Williams, McKenzie, Ala 


HEDGES 


Hedge hal as , cd River Privet. 
series, Conway, 8. C. 








Evergreen Nur- 





NURSERY STOCK 





rr di Varieties Cabbage Planta—Bermuda Onion 
Plants—$1 1,000. Georgia Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 


40 Varieties Fruit Steus--iqee and price right. 





Progressive Everbearing Strawberry Plants—$1.50 100; 
= 1,000. Catalog free. Rosebank Nursery, Winchester, 
enn, 





Good, 8 Stros Charleston Wakefield Cabbage Plants 
(the Best) 1,000, $1, cash with order. 
Bellevue Plant Bu Senoia, Ga. 

Cabbage Plants for Winter Heading—500 $1. 
1,000 $1.75. Postpaid. Lewiston Farm, "Lewiston, Ga 
Make Money Orders payable at-Macon, Ga. 
Millions frost- Xo ‘oof Cm eneee ee Now poate 

field, 000, 


Ear Jersey W. $1.75; 
0. Delivered Postoaid. MeD. Marks, ee alee’ Creek, 








N 





seal No Money—Cabbage ant aoe > gee 
50c; 1,000, 90c; 5,000, T5c. nipped .C D. goods 
and charges. Sexton Plant co aa “Ga.; Roy 
ston, Ga, 


Progressive 
$1; 1,000, $8. Postpaid, 





Everbearing Strawberry Piants—100, 
Aroma and Klondyke, 1,000, 











ped. Papers with each sale. Price low, “4. ‘50. Postpaid. Bonnie Plant Co,, Union Springs, 
Oconee Farms, Roy 5. Alford, Milledgeville, Ga. ma. 
GUERNSEYS “= Sale—Wakefield “Cabbage Plants and Bermuda 
Onion Plants—$1 per 1,000. issionary and Klondyke 
een hoe Younes bulls. Seventy-five to Strawberry plants, $3.50 per 1,000. Prompt shipment. 
R. ~-- T. oung betes wie 4 gals. & Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 
guarant Ewing Guernsey i onininiisiglimmnmete 


Farm, cahbarn, G Ga. 





JERSEYS 


Purebred Jersey Calves for Sale. Gardner Bros., 
Auburn, Ala. 
RED POLLS 


Best for the South—Dual Purpose Red Polled Cat- 
} ag 2 milk, Write us your wants. Oak Grove 
Stock Farm, Cluster Springs, Va., Halifax. County. 











Large Hardy Well Root ted Frost-proof Cabbage and 
Collard ee 7 ta immediate shipment. 500, 60¢; 
1,0 3.75. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Ow ant’ ‘Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


Progressive Everbearing Strawberry Pla lane reais. 
with growing directions: 100, $1; 500, $4.5 1,000, 
$8.50; 5,000 or more, $7 per 1,000. Sailsfaction guar- 
anteed. 'L. O. Byrn, Sylvia, Tenn. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants Besar seene varie- 
tles. Baprenee 1,000, $1; $7.50. Ly 











GOATS 


Registered Milk Goats—Reasonable. 
Farm, Irvington, Ala. 


DOGS 
For Sale—Quail, Opossum and Squirrel Dogs. W. 
F. Cooper, Kosciusko, Miss. 


Airdales-—-Genuine Pedigreed Oorang Airdales, eli- 

bg for istration, for sale. Rue-Dale Kennels, 
t . Va. 

inters, Setters—Pups. Tree hounds, rab- 

Priced reasonable. Trial. 





Moorhuret 

















ee Ae 
POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 


Baby Chicks and high quality 4 to 6 weeks old 
brooder chicks; very cheap; 8 popular varieties. Write 
for prices. Boyers Hatchery, Thorntown, Ind. 
ANCONAS 
d Strain Ancona Cock $4; Cockerels $1.50, 
el Farms, Pinehilt, - Ala. 

Cholee Breeding Cockerels—Sheppard’s strain, sin- 
le comb yd $2.50 eac No pullets. Satis- 
action guaranteed. A. A. Acker, Lincoln, Ala. 

ANDALUSIANS 

Blue Andalusians—6 pullets, 1 cockerel, 

$15. Fenton Shirley, Fayette, Ala. os 
BRAHMAS 
Fy one Eggs—$1.50 dozen. 6. Perrow, Talk- 


CORNISH 
For Sale—I neve ay sale several full blood Cornish 
Cockerels at $3. They are 6 months old and 
weigh over five x. .¥ Finest birds for table use, 
bred with other varieties. R. P. Greer, 


when 
Sylacauga, Ala. 
LEGHORNS 

















$2, $3. 











new blood 





ing 











id, 250, 50c; 500,’ 75c; 1,000, na. 50. Direct f 
grower, Walter Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 


Millions ‘Frostproof’ Cabbage Plants—Jersey, Char- 
leston, Flat Dutch, Succession—500, 75c; 1,000, $1; 

hy $9; $42.50, cash. Mailed or expressed, 
charges colleet. You take no chances; will duplicate 
orders, or ‘und pong on unsatisfactory purchases. 
Wholesale Plant €o., Thomasville, Ga. 


10,000 Fine ‘‘Frostproof’’ Cabbage Plants—Jersey, 
Se ag oon cae Succession, and Flat Dutch— 
500, $1; $1.75, postpaid. Expressed, $1 1,000; 
50,000, gas ee od, 000, $85, cash. Prompt shipments. 
Good order delivery positively guaranteed or money 
cheerfully refunded. Councill Plant Comapny, Thom- 
ville, Georgia. 


Cabbage Plants—Fulwood’s Frost-proof—Now ready. 
Varieties: Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Suceession 
and pa Dutch, Prices, by express, any quantity, $1 
per 1,0) by parcel post, postpaid, 500 for $1.25; 
f 000 4 $2.25. First-class plants from best Long 
Island seed. Order now. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants—Ten acres grown under irrigation 
from Long Island seed—plants that grow real hard 
head cabbage. Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch. Varieties as- 
sorted and bunches labeled. as wanted. Postpaid : 
300, T5e; 500, $1; 1,000, hh. 50. Expressed: ber 

cash with order. mpt shipments. ‘Satisfac- 
Davis Plant Company, Tifton, Ga. 

















0, 
1,000; 
tion assured. 


Over the tan J Pure Graded better 
tainable. Earliest maturing, quicke heavy fruiter, 
bard. tough rind, dwarf stalk, close jointed, 1 1-16 

Pe. cotton under weevil conditions. More 
Prices on request, B. H. . 
ist, Atlanta, Ga, 


CLOVER 


Crimson Clover—Bright one new crop. Fan 
p. we per 100 Ibs.; choice, — paid on 
‘White Crimson, 























Empire Nursery, Cullman, Ala $13.50. “Council Seed Company, 
Hardy Australian Pines—@tand 10 3 recs. $25 ber Franklin, ‘Wa. 

100. John B, Beach, West Palm Beach, F GRASS 

Peach Trees, 10¢ up. Other fruit trees at Sap wee- Dallis Grass for Pastures. Lamberts, Darlingt 
vil meee Send for orice list. Dyer Nursery, Lafay- Alabama. _ ™~ 
ette, Ga 

Evergreens, Flowering Shrubs, and Bulbs—In_choice KUDZU 
variety. Write for catalog. Southwest LaGrange, a atest pasture, hay and land builder 
Greenhouses, LaGrange, Ga. known, Wri ¢ Glen Farm, ampton, Ga. 





Extra Fine Budded and Grafted Pecan Trees—Vig- 
orous and stocky. Write for price list. The Bolling 
Farms Nurseries, Bolling, Ala. 


Peach Trees and Other Trees for Sale—All the best 

varieties. Order now for fall shipment. Agents want- 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

High-grade Pecan Trees—The kind that live and 
bear. Thousands of satisfied customers. Established 
1902. Simpson Nursery Co., Monticello, Fla., 

Box 38. 

Pecan Trees—We grow and sell high-class budded 
and grafted trees to planters, dealers and other nur- 
serymen. Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, Thomasville, 
Georgi 

New Fruit—Cluster Blueberry Tree—A wonder. Suc- 
cessfully grow 30 years. General Nursery Stock. In- 
formation free. W. A. Cox Nursery Company, Gulf- 
port, Mississippi. 

Guaranteed Nursery Stock—Peach, Apple and Pear 
—Our Coeclon pear is apparently immune from blight. 
All varieties of apple are specialties. Garden Spot 
Nursery, LaGrange, N. C. 


Extra Choice, Bred-up. 




















Early Bearing, Budded and 
Grafted Paper Shell Peean Trees for Sale — Largest 
yecan nursery in world. Every tree guaranteed. Cata- 
low ag ey list free. Bass Pecan Company, Lum- 
erton 


Now Booking Orders for Budded Pecan Trees— in 
Stuart, Schley and Success for an delivery. 
ments start November 15th. Stock guaranteed to 
please or money refunded. Send for folder. Harlan 
Farms Nursery, Lockhart, Alabama. 


Satsuma Oranges, Grapefruits, Kumquats, Blightless 
Pineapple Sand Pears, Papershell Pecans, Peaches, 
Apples, Plums, Figs, Grapes, Scuppernongs, Blue- 
berries, Strawberries, Palms—Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Buy direct. Save agent’s profits. Pigford Nursery, 
Lumberton, Miss. 


Fruit Trees—Direct to Planters, 











in large or small 


lots, by express, freight or parcel post. It will pay 
you to get our prices before buying. Free, 68-page 
catalog. Peaches, apples, plums, pears, cherries, 


vines; ornamental trees, 


berries, pecans, 
Box 108, Cleve- 


grapes, nuts, 
Tenn. Nursery Co., 


vines and shrubs. 
land, Tenn. 


Order a Now—Kudau is the ideal legume legume hi hay 

ons ome Diane, as - builder; will thrive on land 

Ss. Requires no liming. uals 

alfalfa in ‘quality, - fleld well set to Kudzu will be 

1,000 per acre in a few years’ time, this figure 

Soome based on your yearly income from it. Write for 

epenal pe prices now. The Kudzu Farms, Inc., Barnes- 
lle, Georgia. 


OATS 


edigreed Appler Oats—at 9c. bu. F. O. B. 
cue Ga. Ralph 8. Collier. 


TRIFOLIATA 


Trifoliata Seed—100 pounds and up, 75c pound; 
10 to 100 pounds, $1.00 pound. Below ten not ac- 
cepted. Davis Seed Company, Auburn, Ala. 


WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES 


Honeyball Cantaloupe—The wonder melon, exquisite 
flavor. ship anywhere. 500 to 600 seeds, 80 cents. 
Crawford & Co., Box 511, Denton, 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land oes, every pur- 
chaser “Should see land fi by Phaeall ‘ore 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sa’ 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory oreter 
ences as to his honesty and business responsibility, 




















Texas, 














Allow Your Advertisement a Chance to ‘Make Good” 
—Run it consecutively and get better results. 


ALABAMA 








a want to buy or sell farms, write W. P. 


you 
Phifer Box 487, Birmingham, Ala. 


For Sale—25 Acres—Within 4 blocks County High 
and City Public Schools, Ideal market garden, small 
dairy and poultry. T. J. Williamson, Anniston, Ala 


For Sale—15,000 acre cut 110,000,000 virgin long 
leaf pine. Run high in heart, Average large. Log 
ging easy. $6.50 per M. Terms. Has been turpen- 
tined. PO. Box 22, Russellville, Ala. 











SEED 


~Found- The w ay Stop Smoke a and Soot | From 
Blowing Down the anne —Uee chimney Tops—We 
make them in 16 styles and sizes. Write for free 








booklet. Chattanooga Sewer Pipe Works, Manufac- 
turers, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
COTTON 
Half and Half—Booklet free. John M. Bligh, De- 
eatur, Ala 





“If You Want Results’’ , 


“I am a breeder of purebred Big Bone Poland China pigs, and never sell any 
other way than by advertising in The Progressive Farmer. 
On one occasion recently, I advertised only one week, sold 
If you want results advertise in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, is my slogan.”"—MANLY HALL, Greensboro, Ala. 


factory results. 
all I had, and returned $60.00. 





I always get satis- 


cael 














Brown Leghorns—Choice breeding stock reasonable, 
from my state winners, Circular. J. B. Howser, 
Booneville, _ Miss 
(Goldenrod Buff “Leghorns — Vitality, size, type. 
color. ales, females, $2 each. Free cifeular. D. 
Dickerson & Son, Gallatin, Tenn. 


MINORCAS 
8. C. Black Minorca Pullets and Cockerels—$1.50 
each. Mrs. Leckie Speer, Rockford, Ala. 
ORPINGTONS 


Ray | bat gy. | Buff Orpingtons—Cockerels, $3; pul- 
. $2. ‘ohn Bartlett, Cedar Hill, Tenn. 




















iss haga White Orpington Cockerels for Sale— 
$2.50 each. Earl Nettles, Tunnel Springs, Ala. _ 


to ‘ROCKS 


Ps a eee Hens and 1 Cockerel—Barred Plymouth 
jecks—-$21. Mrs. R. A. Burge, Kimbrough, Ala 








50 Purebred Barred Rock Pullets—May hatched, $1 
each. Grimshawe’s Farm, Selma, Ala., Route 3. 
DUCKS 


Mammoth White Pekin Ducks for Sale—Prize win- 
ners, $5 pair. Mrs. Harl Nettles, Tunnel Springs, Ala. 


TURKEYS 


Bronze Turkeys—Large size; one on o14; 
toms, each. J. J. Carter, Wadley, Ala 














8 large 
You Bourbon "as anise to 14 Tbs., $6.50; 
hens, $4. Mrs. W. W. Lang. Danville, Ga. 
Mammoth Sasa Turkeye—Large bone, 
age. ergerson Strain. Mrs. J. A 
hontas, ‘Miss. Rout 2. 
Purebred Bourbon Red Turkeys for sale. Order 
now and ~ Bg as wd of my stock for fall mating. 
. $8; hens, $5. Minnie Camp, Key, Ala., 
Route ; 


PLANTS 


Sepa Fever Lurks in Cupaptened Wells—Use 
Vitrified Pipe Well sae and keep your drinking 





Beautiful 
Bennett, 























Ly a ean. Lasts forever. No 
us, Chattanooga anu-, 


ee 








Atveotieint Department 





Advertising Order Blank ——> 
PUBLISHERS THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER :— 
Please start my advertisement containing............. 


next available issue and run it............ times. 


to cover cost of these insertions. 


ee setae 


Include name and lilies in your advertisement. 
abbreviation counts as one word in classified copy. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 4N2,5A™ 


( Pests ) with your 


I enclose remittance for 





Each initial and 


BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 











ahaa CUE SE be 


a | Rath ae 5 a ae aD 











é oo ads. continued on next page) 


180 Acres—Near Vandiver, Shelby County, Ala.— 
About % mile from new ighway ; one 3-room frame 
house, well and garden; one 2-room log house and 
well, _ Earle Brothers, Birmingham, Ala. 


MRR 


10 Acres—8 miles Ocala; suitable for chickens or 
trucking. New wenger. $1,000; terms. T. F, 
Lane, Santos, Florida 


Florida—Tampa and Hillsborough County invite you 
to winter here. Live out-doors. Wonderful orange 
groves, vegetable gardens, tropical senery. Strawber- 
ries Christmas to June. Fruits and flowers in pro 
fusion. Motor, fish, hunt, go boating on lakes, rivers, 
Tampa Bay or Gulf of Mexico. Health-restoring. 
balmy weather. Splendid business and investment 
opportunities. Living costs reasonbale. Come. You 
will live longer and enjoy life more. Write for litera 
ture H. Young, Board Trade, Tampa, Florida. 


TEXAS 


Cotton Growers Make Money Fast in the Texas Pan- 
handle and South Plains—Where virgin soil produces 
abundantly and crops often pay for the farm in a 
single season. Cotton is a sure crop and boll weevil 
is unknown. Many farmers make %, % and up to a 
bale per acre, This rich, new country wants more set 
tlers. It welcomes and aids the newcomer. Land 
prices very reasonable and terms very liberal. You 
can own a good farm and pay for it in a few years 
The Texas Panhandle and South Plains farmers are 

















prosperous. The land is level prairie—deep, rich and 
fertile soil. A counéry of beef, pork, mutton, pouitry 
and dairying. All cereals are successfully grown, in- 
cluding milo maize, Kafir and broomcorn. Alfalfa and 


other grasses, apples and other fruits, also all garden 
vegetables do exceptionally well. There are good towns. 
good roads and excellent schools. Average annual 
rainfall is about 24 inches, mostly in the growing sea- 
son, There is plenty of good water at moderate depth 
Wouldn't you like to know more about a country like 
this? Let me send you our folder, ‘‘The Panhandle 
and South Plains.’” It gives all the facts. Write to- 
day. T. B. Gallaher, General Freight & Passenger 
Ascat, Santa Fe Ry., Santa Fe Bidg., Amarillo, 
exas,. 





OTHER STATES 


Poor Man’s Chance—$5 down, $5 monthly, buys 40 
acres productive land, some timber, near town. Price 
$200, Other bargains. Box 425-D, Carthage, Missouri. 


LOANS 


“Jemison Farm Loan Service’’—As exclusive financial! 
correspondents in Alabama for the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. the largest insurance company in 
the world, we are preparec to make loans on improved 
farms from $1,000 to $100.000, interest rates from 6 
per cent up; terms, 7 and 10 years. 
spections; no inspection fee. “Write or phone, 
lars on request. Jemison & Company, Inc., 221 North 
2ist St., Birmingham, Ala. We have three experi- 
enced men doing exclusive farm land inspecting. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Boys -Men—#ecome automobile experts. $35 week. 
Learn while earning. Write Franklin Institute, Devt. 
D-417, Rochester, Y 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


U. 8. Government Jobe, _ ts month. Mer 
women. Steady. List Franklin institute. 
Dept. D-138, s, Rochester, | x Y 


Earn $110 to $250 Monthly, Expenses Paid as Rail- 
way Traffic Inspector—Position guaranteed after com 
pletion of three months home study cones 5 * money 

Excellent a—-B. frite for 
paokieg G-92, Stand. Business Training Inst., Buffalo, 
























































































Farmers’ Exchange 


am initial, on SS. Counts as a 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, Birmingham, Ala. 


The above rate applies to the 
Alabama Edition—85,000 Circulation. 
plainly what edition you wish to use. 

me AP 

Persistency Produces Best Results—Do not miss an 

issue in The Progressive Farmer 

HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED 

Start $133 month. _ Railroad 

free. OC Insti- 


Goorgia- 
State 





Railway Postal Clerks— 
S; expenses pai Ss 











inte, P-4, Columbus, nie 
All men, women, boys and girls, 17 to 65, willing 
accept government positions, $177-$250, travelir 
stationary, write Mr, Ozment, 225 St. Louis, 0., 
immediately 
AGENTS 





Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents wanted. Concord Nur- 














series, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
ra Big Money- Making Proposition — We deliver and 
colleet. Pay every day. Box 2315, Memphis, Tenn. 
Tanning Simplified — Tools, materials furnished. 
ecipe free. Guaranteed. Agents wanted. R. N. 
Gilley, Carlton, Texas. 
Rummage Sales—Make $50 Daily—W e start you 
Rane entatives wanted everywhere. “Wholesale Dis- 
tributore lent. 105, 609 Division Street, Chicago. 





agente Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mende, 4 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in al) uten- 























sils. Sample pockacy, _ free, Colletie Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N 

Agents—Sell Shoes Direct to Ladies—At home or 

work Fast selling line. Liberal pay. Splendid op- 

ortunity. Apply now Style-Arch Shoe Company, 512 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Men’s Shirts—Easy to sell. Big demand everywhere. 
Make $15 daily. Undersell tores. mplete line, 
Exclusive patterns. Free samples Chicago Shirt 
Manufacturers, 241 W. Van Buren, Factory 162, 
Chicago. 

Agents — Steady Income—Large saamurectarer of 
svaps, perfumes, toilet articles and pure food products, 
' wishes representatives in each locality Manu- 

turer plrect to consumer. Big pro fits. Honest 

s hole or spare time. Cash or credit. Send 
for particulars. American Products Co., 9766 
1 Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
SALESMEN 

Fruit Tree Salesmen — Profitable. pleasant. steady 
work. Good side line for farmers, teachers and others. 
Permanent job for good workers. Write today for 


Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


af Slight! iv Used Cream Separator—Two 5-gallon cans; 
4 1 


terms. 











J. J. Carter, Wadley, Ala. 
Accounts, Notes, Claims Collected — Anywhere in 
world.. No charges unless collected. May's Collection 


Agency, Somerset, Ky 


Does It Pay to Advertise?—There are many moun- 
tains in Colorado higher than Pike’s Peak, but only a 
few people know it. Why? Because Pike’s Peak is 
well advertised, and the others are not. Moral: Acver- 
The Progressive 





tise whatever you may have for sale. 
er. 


AUTO SUPPLIES 





Automobile Owners, Garagemen, Mechanics Send 
for free copy America’s popular motor magazine. 
Contains helpful, money-saving articles on repairing, 
overhauling. ignition, carburetors, batteries, etc. Au- 
tomobile » Digest, 638 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati. 

CORRUGATED TANKS 
r Sale— Dickey Septic Tanks—Made ot vitrified 






























Salt glazed sewer pipe like that used in city sewer sys- 
tems. *rices low. Ask for big free catalog and list 
f users. Chattanooga Sewer Pipe Works, Manufac- 
turers, s, Chattanooga, Teun. 
HARN ESS—SADDLES 

Gennine U. 8S. Army Saddles- —Brand n new $6.20 
so used but in perfect condition, $5.10. Also bridles 

and new, double rein and double bit, $2.50; also 
sed bu 1 perfect con —— ake uble bit, double rein 
$1.80. Can ship C. O xpress, allow ex amination, 
r parcel post. W. W Wi itfarhe. Quitm: ia 

HONEY 
"Nice E Honey — $1.80 per ¢g lion, postpaid. Alfred 
Dickinson onite ) Springs F 
Good Quality Extracted ie i —12%e a PD. in 60- 
>. cans. W. H. Hen ders Dancy, Ala. 
HIDES 
Write Athens Hide ¢ Athens, Ga., for tanning 
atalog. 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 

Wante Women-Girls—Learn gown making at 
ome Many openings. 35 week. Learn while earn- 
ig. Sample Institute, Dept D-538, 


lessons. Franklin 
cster Y. 


Koel 


hose Desiring Plain Home 

t sountry. To prevent 
ents for sample, informa- 
Inc., Asbury Park, N. 


PATENTS 


Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
mene Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bidg., 
“D. onorable methods, 











Protect 
Superior 
Patent 





Trademarks, Copyrights, Designs 
ive ideas and valu Able trademarks 
rervice. Prompt attention Lester Sargent, 
Lawyer, 524, Tenth St., Washington, D. Cc. 


PECANS 


For Sale—Large Size Seedling 
lots, F. © i. 





Pecans—25c tb. in 
T. 

















‘0 and 100-m. Demopolis. A. 
Breit! iting, ng, Demopolis, Ala., Box 303, 
SYRUP 

Ribbon Cane Syru- ‘hick and bright. Six one- 

éalion cans, $4 Ralph Griffin, Douglas, Ga. 
TOBACCO 

_ Ge aie Tenness¢ R Leal Tobacco—Chewing, 5 

Ms, $1. 10 ibs.; $2.75. Smoking, 10 Bs., $2 

no. W, ‘Jones, Grower, Greenfield, Tenn. 

Natural Red Leaf Tobaceo — Direct to consumer, 
prepaid. best grade, 5 Ibs., $1.75. Smoking 5 Ibe., 
$1.25. W. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. Reference, Bank 
of Sharon. 





WANTED TO BUY 





atk strat to Buy—A good Jersey Bull from good 
ilk strain. Blue Spring Farm, @iluria, Ala. 
“Wanted’’—First-class Coon Hounds, Bird Dogs 
:" Rabbit saenic M. Crawford, Tiger, Ga. 





WINDOW SHADES 


Window w_ Shades, 36x6; delivered, 95c. 
ereen, white. Birmingham Window Shade Co., 
-ist St., Birmingham, Ala. 


| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
REGISTERED DUROCS 
onaar & bred A elles, pies all ages and TE 3 Sowa, 
LEY. DUROC FARM, 


(oRaq > ie a 


Colors: Ecru, 
105 














Service 
beet 





jrortias ot 2) 











November Poultry Hints 


OVEMBER eggs are valuable and 

every effort should be made to get 
maximum production this month. An 
extra egg will mean an extra nickel and 
should be so con- 
sidered. Other farm 
work is not so pres- 
sing at this season 
and the farm flock 
will prove responsive 
to a little additional 
care. 

The winter quar- 
ters should be clean 
and roomy. The 
back of the house 
sealed tight so that no draft 
can reach roosting birds at night. Open 
front houses facing South or South- 
east should be used. In sections where 
the weather is severe, cotton curtains 


1 


should be used at night. 





MR. WOOD 


should be 


The floor should be covered with from 
five to eight inches of clean straw. hay, 
leaves, Spanish moss or some other 
material that will hide the scratch feed. 
Scratch grain should be fed in this litter 


always regardless of whether pullets 
are confined or on free range. 
In case birds are not consuming 


enough mash for best production they 
may be confined to the house all or a 
part of the day. Confining the birds 
until afternoon often answers the pur- 
Another method to induce heavier 


pose. 
eating of mash is to feed a wet mash 
once a day. A wet mash for layers 


should not be sloppy, and only what the 
birds will clean up in 10 minutes should 
be given. This mash may be mixed with 
water or milk. Milk is preferable. Fresh 
water is one of the cheapest and yet most 
important parts of a bird’s ration. Fresh 


water should be supplied twice a day. 
Oyster shell should be available at all 
times. Green feed is necessary and es- 


sential. 


The nest should be dark, well venti- 
lated and clean. A dirty nest will cause 


dirty eggs and a dirty egg will lower 
the selling value. Nests should be well 
supplied with excelsior, straw, hay or 


leaves to prevent cracked or broken eggs. 


Birds should be examined for lice 
often during the winter months, especi- 
ally when birds are confined to the house. 
A box of dry dust in each pen for hens 
to wallow and bathe in will help to keep 
down lice. When lice are found, how- 
ever, some good louse powder or grease 
should be applied. All birds should be 
treated. 


The dropping boards should be cleaned 
at least twice a week. Droppings should 
be examined early in the morning oc- 
casionally to see if any worms are pres- 
ent. If worms are found, the tobacco 
treatment should be given immediately. 


At this season of the year fresh eggs 
are exceedingly scarce and a farmer 
having good fresh eggs has an excellent 
opportunity to obtain first class year- 
round customers, 


Artificial illumination during the short 
days of the winter months will increase 
winter production quite materially. 
This subject will be taken up in an early 
Issue. 


MOST interesting 
titled “The 


book is one en- 
Profitable Culture of 
Vegetables,” by Thomas Smith of Eng- 
land. Jt takes up in a rather detailed 
manner the best methods of growing veg- 
etables in England and France. He dis- 
cusses this work from the standpoint of 
the truck farmers, and those interested in 
making a detailed study of methods of 
vegetable gardening in England and 
France will find this an interesting and 
instructive. book. It is published by 
Longmans, Green & Co., 55-Sth Ave, 
New York. The net price of “ne book 









Don’t f 
letter or 


verything You Need to Know 
oi Be Successful With Poultry 


Everyone who keeps poultry should have this free poultry 
book—it tells in a simple practical way, 
—How to Get og ot in Winter 
—How to Develop Pullets 
—HowtoPreventand Conshat etPoultry Troubles 
—How to Select the Good La Sayers 
—How to Get Our Free Poultry Course, etc. 
You will find this book very 


in Winter” will alone be worth many Sellars to you. 
ail to write for thie Your address on 
postcard will 


Ban Quaker Oats Company 


D 1636 Ry. Exchange 





(29) 1045 












Early Laying 


valuable — the one on “How To 


name a 
bring itto you st return mail potpald. 


AddressChicago,U.S.A. 























Men! Blame 
Just imagine 

from 6 to 12, at 
this country 


ORDER BY 
NO. A102 


VANCE 20th Century 
SAW MILLS 








SAVE MONEY by sawing lumber raed yourself. 
MAKE MONEY by sawing for other 

Five Sires VANCE MILLS, all portable. High speed. 

We Build also 

Resaws Pane, Matehers, Edgers, Saw Dust Rigs, 

ete. Wri free catalog, or ask your Tractor or 

Tewae “Dealer. 


J. A. VANCE CO., 


ANS For poouray Houses: 


All ce 150 HMlustrations; secre’ winter e, 
"Send 3 end 25 conte 


Desk A4, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





and SS o uTey Journ Bose” Sad 








PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
CHI 








PEDIGREED, Strong and Vig- 


Layers. Exhibition and select grades. Post- 
PAID. _ Liv ar 
atcheries EAST AND WEST from which 
& > month’s feed FREE. Catalog free. 
N Hateheries, Box A3, Gambier, Onie. 










BABY Me ee ae Prices. Ship Yotens 
Prepaid. Live delivery as <4 _—" <a 
te30 site 00 $5. 00 


hy A . 


AL ng a ee Shoes in all sizes 
Best ity eon uting all si 

1. o a pair! shoe bargain 
as ever known! 
counters, outsoles of tough long wearing leather, extra good quality 
insole, heels guaranteed not to come off. We could sell ten carloads at 
this price if we had them—but our supply is limited, and todistribute 
this amazing ee as widely as possible to our patrons, me more 





Men’s Genuine Muleskin Outing Shoes 
at Lowest Price ever offered in America! 


No more than 2 Pair Sold to any one Customer! 





n_ before too late. 


Positiv 
py Be ¥ Muleskin, guaranteed 


be sold to any one customer. Hurry your 


order—never again a bargain to equal it. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Rup no risk—order 


quick! Be sure and mention 
size and send no money. Order by letter or 
postcard. Simply pay postman on a 
plus few —€ edi you a If you're not 
glad you ord ou are not perfectly 


satisfied oe refund e 
-—~ V4, Order by No. Al 


GORDON BATES CO. 
Dept. 1142-A, Minneapolis, Minn. 





















Patrons, asa ged B ==> oom & this guaranteee cover 


Our Adwastisamente.! 
Guaranteed Reliable 


EH GUARANTEE Pro- 
gressive Farmer adver- 
tisements RELIABLE. If 
In writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the eubscrib- 
: “I saw your adver- 


will 
any unsatisfactory transac 
tion to us W in thirty 
days from date of order, 
we will refund cost price +4 
article purchased (not 
exceed an aggregate of 
$1,000 on one adver- 
tiser), if loss result 
from any fraudulent mig- 
representation in our ad- 
vertising columns, We can- 

adjust 


not try to trifling 
Misputes between reliable 
business houses and their 


advertising of booiase aE = 


personally investigate te lands ‘bef 


bebspeniast 








oS ... 
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Get More Battery, 


Ou ee Less Af 


“Willard Batteries don’t cost any more than 
the best of other makes—and when you buy 
one, you save a big repair bill right there. 

“I’ve used Willard Threaded Rubber Bat- 
teries for years. I never had a reinsulation or 
repair bill. J never met the owner of a Wil- 
lard Threaded Rubber Battery which had 
needed reinsulation.’”’ 

This is the actual experience of the writer of 


a a 


this advertisement—the experience of scores 
he has talked with. And it is duplicated in the 
case of many thousands of car owners, as 
Willard Service records show. 

There’s no way to get so much reliable 
electrical service and pay so little for it, 
as to use Willards with Threaded Rubber In- 
sulation exclusively—and they’re priced as low 
as $25.80 or a bit more in the West and South. 


Willard also makes wood insulated batteries, from $15.85 up. They are as good 
as a wood-insulated battery can be —- but motor car-builders and millions of 
owners testify to the still greater economy of Willard Threaded Rubber Batteries. 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 





Willard Rechargeable Radio Batteries save you money, reduce noises, increase efficiency. 
Send for the free booklet “Better Results from Radio”, or ask your dealer for it. 


STORAGE 
BATTERIES 








- mol t+ 





